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Part I1—COoNncLUSION 
“TROM her window,” Peter Piper said, 
“Lady Patsy can see Racketty-Pack- 


etty House and I ’ll tell you something. 
She’s always looking at it. She watches 
us as much as we watch her, and I have 
seen her giggling and giggling when we 
were having fun. Yesterday when I chased 
Lady Meg and Lady Peg and Lady Kilmans- 
keg round and round the front of the house 
and turned somersaults every five steps, she 
laughed until she had to stuff her handker- 
chief into her mouth. When we joined hands 
and danced and laughed until we fell in heaps 
I thought she was going to have a kind of 
rosy-dimpled, lovely little fit, she giggled so. 
If I run down the side of the house on this 
rope ladder it will attract her attention and 
then I shall begin to do things.” 

He ran down the ladder and that very 
minute they saw Lady Patsy at her window 
give a start and leap forward to look. ‘They 
all crowded round their window and chuckled 
and chuckled as they watched him. 

He turned three stately somersaults and 
stood on his feet and made a cheerful bow. 
The Racketty-Packettys saw Lady Patsy be- 
gin to giggle that minute. Then he took an 
antimacassar out of his pocket and fastened 
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it round the edge of his torn trousers leg, as 
if it were lace trimming, and began to walk 
about like a Duke—with his arms folded on 
his chest and his ragged old hat cocked on 
one side over his ear. Then the Racketty- 
Packettys saw Lady Patsy begin to laugh. 
Then Peter Piper stood on his head and 
kissed his hand and Lady Patsy covered her 
face and rocked backwards and forwards in 
her chair laughing and laughing. 

Then he struck an attitude with his tattered 
leg put forward gracefully and he pretended 
he had a guitar and he sang—right up at her 
window. 


From Racketty-Packetty House I come, 
It stands, dear Lady, in a slum, 

1 low, low slum behind the door 

The stout arm-chair is placed before, 
(Just take a look at it, my Lady). 


The house itself is a perfect sight, 

And everybody ’s dressed like a perfect fright, 
But no one cares a single jot 

And each one giggles over his lot, 

(And as for me, I’m in love with you). 


I can’t make up another verse, 
And if I did it would be worse, 
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But I could stand and sing ali day, 

If I could think of things to say, 

(But the fact is I just wanted to make you 
look at me). 


And then he danced such a lively jig that 
his rags and tags flew about him, and then he 
made another bow and kissed his hand again 


‘*PETER PIPER RAN UP THE LADDER.” 


and ran up the ladder like a flash and jumped 
into the attic. 

After that Lady Patsy sat at her window 
all the time and would not let the trained 
nurse put her to bed at all; and Lady Gwen- 
dolen and Lady Muriel and Lady Doris could 
not understand it. Once Lady Gwendolen 
said haughtily and disdainfully and scorn- 
fully and scathingly: 

“Tf you sit there so much, those low Rack- 
etty-Packetty House people will think you are 
looking at them.” 

“T am,” said Lady Patsy, showing all her 
dimples at once. “They are such fun!” 

And Lady Gwendolen swooned haughtily 
away, and the trained nurse could scarcely re- 
store her. 

When the castle dolls drove out or walked 
in their garden, the instant they caught sight 
of one of the Racketty-Packettys they turned 
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up their noses and sniffed aloud, and several 
times the Duchess said she would remove be- 
cause the neighborhood was absolutely low. 
They all scorned the Racketty-Packettys— 
they just scorned them. 

One moonlight night Lady Patsy was sit- 
ting at her window and she heard a whistle in 
the garden. When she peeped out carefully, 
there stood Peter Piper waving his ragged cap 
at her, and he had his rope ladder under his 
arm. 

“Hello,” he whispered as loud as he could. 
“Could you catch a bit of rope if I threw it 
up to you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered back. 

“Then catch this,” he whispered again and 
he threw up the end of a string and she caught 
it the first throw. It was fastened to the rope 
ladder. 

“Now pull,” he said. 

She pulled and pulled until the rope ladder 
reached her window and then she fastened 
that to a hook under the sill and the first 





‘THE DUCHESS SITS READING NEAR THE FIRE.’” 


thing that happened—just like lightning— 
was that Peter Piper ran up the ladder and 
leaned over her window ledge. 
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“Will you marry me?” he said. “I have n’t 
anything to give you to eat and I am as ragged 
as a scarecrow, but will you?” 

She clapped her little hands. 

“T eat very little,” she said. “And I would 
do without anything at all, if I could live in 
your funny old shabby house.” 

“It is a ridiculous, 
tumble-down old 
barn, is n’t it?” he 
said. “But every one 
of us is as nice as we 
can be. We are per- 
fect Turkish Delights. 
It ’s laughing that 


does it. Would you 
like to come down 
the ladder and see 


what a jolly, shabby 
old hole the place is ?” 

“Oh! do take me,” 
said Lady Patsy. 

So he helped her 
down the ladder and 
took her under the 
arm-chair and_in- 
to Racketty-Packetty 
House and Meg and 
Peg and Kilmanskeg 
and Ridiklis_ and 
Gustibus all crowded 
round her and gave 
little screams of joy 
at the sight of her. 

They were afraid 
to kiss her at first, 
even though she was 
engaged to Peter Pi- 
per. She was so pretty 
and her frock had so 
much lace on it that 
they were afraid their 
old rags might spoil 
her. But she did not 
care about her lace 
and flew at them and 
kissed and hugged 
them every one. 

“T have so wanted to come here,” she said. 
“Tt ’s so dull at the Castle I had to break my 
leg just to get a change. The Duchess sits 
reading near the fire with her gold eye-glasses 
on her nose and Lady Gwendolen plays 
haughtily on the harp and Lady Muriel coldly 
listens to her, and Lady Doris is always 
laughing mockingly, and Lord Hubert reads 
the newspaper with a high-bred air, and Lord 
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Francis writes letters to noblemen of his ac- 
quaintance, and Lord Rupert glances over his 
love letters from ladies of title, in an aristo- 
cratic manner—until I could scream. Just to 
see you dears dancing about in your rags and 
tags and laughing and inventing games as if 
you did n’t mind anything, is such a relief.” 


HOUSE. 


OVER RACKETTY-PACKETTY 


PATSY 


She nearly laughed her little curly head off 
when they all went round the house with her, 
and Peter Piper showed her the holes in the 
carpet and the stuffing coming out of the 
sofas, and the feathers out of the beds, and 
the legs tumbling off the chairs. She had 
never seen anything like it before. 

“At the Castle, nothing is funny at all,” 
she said. “And nothing ever sticks out or 
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hangs down or tumbles off. It is so plain 
and new.” 

“But I think we ought to tell her, Duke,” 
Ridiklis said. “We may have our house 
burned over our heads any day.” She really 
stopped laughing for a whole minute when 
she heard that, but she was rather like Peter 








‘“‘*THE GENTLEMAN MOUSE HAD BROUGHT THE 
SHAVINGS FROM His NEST AS A PRESENT." 


Piper in disposition and she said almost im- 
mediately : 

“Oh! they ‘ll never do it. They ’ve for- 
gotten you.” And Peter Piper said: 

“Don’t let ’s think of it. Let ’s all join 
hands and dance round and round and kick 
up our heels and laugh as hard as ever we 
can.” 

And they did—and Lady Patsy laughed 
harder than any one else. After that she was 
always stealing away from Tidy Castle and 
coming in and having fun. Sometimes she 
stayed all night and slept with Meg and Peg 
and everybody invented new games and stories 
and they really never went to bed until day- 
light. But the Castle dolls grew more and 
more scornful every day, and tossed their 
heads higher and higher and sniffed louder 
and louder until it sounded as if they all had 


influenza. They never lost an opportunity of 
saying disdainful things and once the Duchess 
wrote a letter to Cynthia, saying that she in- 
sisted on removing to a decent neighborhood. 
She laid the letter in her desk but the gentle- 
man mouse came in the night and carried it 
away. So Cynthia never saw it and I don’t 
believe she could have read it if she had seen 
it because the Duchess wrote very badly— 
even for a doll. 

And then what do you suppose happened? 
One morning Cynthia began to play that all 
the Tidy Castle dolls had scarlet fever. She 
said it had broken out in the night and she 
undressed them all and put them into bed and 
gave them medicine. She could not find Lady 
Patsy, so she escaped the contagion. The 
truth was that Lady Patsy had stayed all 
night at Racketty-Packetty House, where they 
were giving an imitation Court Ball with 
Peter Piper in a tin crown, and shavings for 
supper—because they had nothing else, and 
in fact the gentleman mouse had brought the 
shavings from his nest as a present. 

Cynthia played nearly all day and the 
Duchess and Lady Gwendolen and Lady 
Muriel and Lady Doris and Lord Hubert 
and Lord Francis and Lord Rupert got worse 
and worse. 

By evening they were all raging in delir- 
ium and Lord Francis and Lady Gwendolen 
had strong mustard plasters on their chests. 
And right in the middle of their agony Cyn- 
thia suddenly got up and went away and left 
them to their fate—just as if it did n’t matter 
in the least. Well in the middle of the night 
Meg and Peg and Lady Patsy wakened all 
at once. 

“Do you hear a noise?” said Meg, lifting 
her head from her ragged old pillow. 

“Yes, I do,” said Peg, sitting up and hold- 
ing her ragged old blanket up to her chin. 

Lady Patsy jumped up with feathers stick- 
ing up all over her hair, because they had 
come out of the holes in the ragged old bed. 
She ran to the window and listened. 

“Oh! Meg and Peg!” she cried out. “It 
comes from the Castle. Cynthia has left 
them all raving in delirium and they are all 
shouting and groaning and screaming.” 

Meg and Peg jumped up too. 

“Let ’s go and call Kilmanskeg and Ridi- 
klis and Gustibus and Peter Piper,” they said, 
and they rushed to the staircase and met Kil- 
manskeg and Ridiklis and Gustibus and Peter 
Piper coming scrambling up panting because 
the noise had wakened them as well. 
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They were all over at Tidy Castle in a min- 
ute. They just tumbled over each other to 
get there—the kind-hearted things. The ser- 
vants were every one fast asleep, though the 
noise was awful. The loudest groans came 
from Lady Gwendolen and Lord Francis be- 
cause their mustard plasters were blistering 
them frightfully. 

Ridiklis took charge, because she was the 
one who knew most about illness. She sent 
Gustibus to waken the servants and then or- 
dered hot water and cold water, and ice, and 
brandy, and poultices, and shook the trained 
Nurse for not attending to her business—and 
took off the mustard plasters and gave gruel 
and broth and cough syrup and castor oil and 
ipecacuanha, and every one of the Racketty- 
Packettys massaged, and soothed, and patted, 
and put wet cloths on heads, until the fever 
was gone and the Castle dolls all lay back 
on their pillows pale and weak, but smiling 
faintly at every Racketty-Packetty they saw, 

















‘““«Do You HEAR A NOISE?’ SAID MEG, LIFTING 
HER HEAD FROM HER PILLow.” 


instead of turning up their noses and tossing 
their heads and sniffing loudly, and just 
scorning them. 

Lady Gwendolen spoke first and instead of 
being haughty and disdainful, she was as 
humble as a new-born kitten. 
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“Oh! you dear, 
darling things!” she 


will I scorn you again. 


shabby, disrespectable, 
said. “Never, never 
Never, never!” 





*RIDIKLIS TOOK CHARGE BECAUSE SHE KNEW 
Most ABpouT ILLNESS.” 


“That ’s right!” said Peter Piper in his 
cheerful, rather slangy way. “You take my 
tip—never you scorn any one again. It ’s a 
mistake. Just you watch me stand on my 
head. It ‘ll cheer you up.” 

And he turned six somersaults—just like 
lightning—and stood on his head and wig- 
gled his ragged -legs at them until suddenly 
they heard a snort from one of the beds and 
it was Lord Hubert beginning to laugh and 
then Lord Francis laughed and then Lord 
Hubert shouted, and then Lady _ Doris 
squealed, and Lady Muriel screamed, and 
Lady Gwendolen and the Duchess rolled over 
and over in their beds, laughing as if they 
would have fits. 

“Oh! you delightful, funny, shabby old 
loves!” Lady Gwendolen kept saying. “To 
think that we scorned you.” 

“They ‘ll be all right after this,” said 
Peter Piper. “There ’s nothing cures scarlet 
fever like cheering up. Let ’s all join hands 
and dance round and round once for them 
before we go back to bed. It ’ll throw them 


, 
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into a nice light perspiration and they ’ll drop 
off and sleep like tops.” And they did it, 
and before they had finished, the whole lot of 
them were perspiring gently and snoring as 
softly as lambs. 

When they went back to Racketty-Packetty 
House they talked a good deal about Cynthia 
and wondered and wondered why she had left 
her scarlet fever patients so suddenly. And 
at last Ridiklis made up her mind to tell them 
something she had heard. 

“The Duchess told me,” she said, rather 





‘SHE PuT HER RAGGED OLD APRON OVER HER 
FACE AND CRIED.” 


slowly because it was bad news—“ The 
Duchess said that Cynthia went away because 
her Mama had sent for her—and her Mama 
had sent for her to tell her that a little girl 
Princess is coming to see her to-morrow. 
Cynthia’s Mama used to be a maid of honor 
to the Queen and that ’s why the little girl 
Princess is coming. ‘The Duchess said—” 
and here Ridiklis spoke very slowly indeed,— 
“that the Nurse was so excited she said she 
did not know whether she stood on her head 
or her heels, and she must tidy up the nursery 
and have that Racketty-Packetty old dolls’ 
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house carried down stairs and burned, early 
to-morrow morning. That ’s what the 
Duchess said—” 

Meg and Peg and Kilmanskeg clutched at 
their hearts and gasped and Gustibus groaned 
and Lady Patsy caught Peter Piper by the 
arm to keep from falling. Peter Piper gulped 
—and then he had a sudden cheerful thought. 

“Perhaps she was raving in delirium,” he 
said. 

“No, she was n’t,” said Ridiklis, shaking 
her head, “I had just given her hot water and 
cold, and gruel, and broth, and castor oil, and 
ipecacuanha and put ice almost all over her. 
She was as sensible as any of us. To-morrow 
morning we shall not have a house over our 
heads,” and she put her ragged old apron 
over her face and cried. 

“Tf she was n’t raving in delirium,” said 
Peter Piper, “we shall not have any heads. 
You had better go back to the Castle to-night, 


Patsy. Racketty-Packetty House is no place 
for you.” 
Then Lady Patsy drew herself up so 


straight that she nearly fell over backwards. 

“T—will—never—leave you!” she said, 
and Peter Piper could n’t make her. 

You can just imagine what a doleful night 
it was. They went all over the house to- 
gether and looked at every hole in the carpet 
and every piece of stuffing sticking out of the 
dear old shabby sofas, and every broken win- 
dow and chair-leg and table and ragged 
blanket—and the tears ran down their faces 
for the first time in their lives. About six 
o’clock in the morning Peter Piper made a 
last effort. 

“Let ’s all join hands in a circle,” he said 
quite faintly, “and dance round and round 
once more.” 

But it was no use. When they joined 
hands they could not dance, and when they 
found they could not dance they all tumbled 
down in a heap and cried instead of laughing 
and Lady Patsy lay with her arms round 
Peter Piper’s neck. 

Now here is where I come in again—Queen 
Crosspatch, who is ‘telling you this story. I 
always come in just at the nick of time when 
people like the Racketty-Packettys are in 
trouble. I walked in at seven o’clock. 

“Get up off the floor,” I said to them all 
and they got up and stared at me. They ac- 
tually thought I did not know what had hap- 
pened. 

“A little girl Princess is coming this morn- 
ing,” said Peter Piper, “and our house is 
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going to be burned over our heads.: This is 
the end of Racketty-Packetty House.” 

“No, it is n't!” I said. “You leave this to 
me. I told the Princess to come here, though 
she does n’t know it in the least.” 


‘““THE LITTLE GIRL PRINCESS PICKED UP MEG AND PEG AND KILMANSKEG 
AND GUSTIBUS AND PETER PIPER AS IF THEY HAD BEEN REALLY 


A QUEEN'S DOLLs. 


A whole army of my Working Fairies be- 
gan to swarm in at the Nursery window. The 
Nurse was working very hard to put things in 
order and she had not sense enough to see 
Fairies at all. So’‘she did not see mine, 
though there were hundreds of them. As 





soon as she made one corner tidy, they ran 
after her and made it untidy. They held her 
back by her dress and hung and swung on her 
apron until she could scarcely move and kept 
wondering why she was so slow. She could 
not make the Nursery 
tidy and she was so 
flurried she forgot all 
about Racketty-Pack- 
etty House again— 
especially asmy Work- 
ing Fairies pushed 
the arm-chair close 
up to it so that it 
was quite hidden. 
And there it was 
when the little girl 
Princess came with 
her Ladies in Wait- 
ing. My fairies had 
only just allowed the 
Nurse to finish the 
Nursery. 

Meg and Peg and 
Kilmanskeg and Rid- 
iklis and Gustibus 
and Peter Piper and 
Lady Patsy were hud- 
dled up __ together 
looking out of one 
window. They could 
not bear to be parted. 
I sat on the arm of 
the big chair and 
ordered my Working 
Fairies to stand ready 
to obey me the in- 
stant I spoke. 

The Princess was 
a nice child and was 
very polite to Cyn- 
thia when she showed 
her all her dolls, and 
last but not least, 
Tidy Castleitself. She 
lookedatall the rooms 
and the furniture and 
said polite and admir- 
ing things about each 
of them. But Cynthia 
realized that she was 
not so much interested in it as she had thought 
she would be. The fact was that the Princess 
had so many grand dolls’ houses in her palace 
that Tidy Castle did not surprise her at all. 
It was just when Cynthia was finding this out 
that I gave the order to my Working Fairies. 
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“Push the arm-chair away,” I commanded ; 
“very slowly, so that no one will know it is 
being moved.” 

So they moved it away—very, very slowly 
—and no one saw that it had stirred. But 
the next minute the little girl Princess gave a 
delightful start. 

“Oh! what is that!” she cried out, hurry- 
ing towards the unfashionable neighborhood 
behind the door. 

Cynthia blushed all over and the Nurse 
actually turned pale. The Racketty-Packettys 
tumbled down in a heap beneath their window 
and began to tremble and quake. 

“Tt is only a shabby old dolls’ house, your 
Highness,” Cynthia stammered out. “It be- 
longed to my Grandmamma, and it ought not 
to be in the Nursery. I thought you had had 
it burned, Nurse!” 

“Burned!” the little girl Princess cried 
out in the most shocked way. 

“Why if it was mine, I would n't have it 
burned for worlds! Oh! please push the 
chair away and let me look at it. There are 
no dolls’ houses like it anywhere in these 
days.” And when the arm-chair was pushed 
aside she scrambled down on to her knees just 
as if she was not a little girl Princess at all. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she said. “How funny 
and dear! What a darling old dolls’ house, 
It is shabby and wants mending, of course, 
but it is almost exactly like one my Grand- 
mamma had—she kept it among her treasures 
and only let me look at it as a great, great 
treat.” 

Cynthia gave a gasp, for the little girl 
Princess’; Grandmamma had been the Queen 
and people had knelt down and kissed her 
hand and had been obliged to go out of the 
room backwards before her. 

The little girl Princess was simply filled 
with joy. She picked up Meg and Peg and 
Kilmanskeg and Gustibus and Peter Piper as 
if they had been really a Queen’s dolls. 

“Oh! the darling dears,” she said. “Look 
at their nice, queer faces and their funny 
clothes. Just—just like Grandmamma’s dol- 
lies’ clothes. Only these poor things do so 
want new ones. Oh! how I should like to 
dress them again just as they used to be 
dressed, and have the house all made just as 
it used to be when it was new.” 

“That old Racketty-Packetty House,” said 
Cynthia, losing her breath. 

“Tf it were mine I should make it just like 
Grandmamma’s and I should love it more 
than any dolls’ house I have. I never—never 





—never—saw anything as nice and laughing 
and good-natured as these dolls’ faces. They 
look as if they had been having fun ever since 
they were born. Oh! if you were to burn 
them and their home I—I could never for- 
give you!” 

“T never—never—will,—your Highness,” 





‘*RIDIKLIS’S LEFT LEG WAS MENDED AND SHE 
WAS PAINTED INTO A BEAUTY AGAIN.” 


stammered Cynthia, quite overwhelmed. Sud- 
denly she started forward. 

“Why, there is the lost doll!” she cried 
out. “There is Lady Patsy. How did she 
get into Racketty-Packetty House?” 

“ Perhaps she went there to see them be- 
cause they were so poor and shabby,” said the 
little girl Princess. “Perhaps she likes this 
one,” and she pointed to Peter Piper. “Do 
you know when I picked him up their arms 
were about each other. Please let her stay 
with him. Oh!” she cried out the next in- 
stant and jumped a little. “I felt as if the 
boy one kicked his leg.” 

And it was actually true, because Peter 
Piper could not help it and he had kicked out 
his ragged leg for joy. He had to be very 
careful not to kick any more when he heard 
what happened next. 

As the Princess liked Racketty-Packetty 
House so much, Cynthia gave it to her for a 
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present—and the Princess was really happy— 
and before she went away she made a little 
speech to the whole Racketty-Packetty fam- 
ily, whom she had set all in a row in the 
ragged old, dear old, shabby old drawing- 
room where they had had so much fun. 

“You are going to come and live with me, 
funny, good-natured loves,” she said. “And 
you shall all be dressed beautifully again and 
your house shall be mended and papered and 
painted and made as lovely as ever it was. 
And I am going to like you better than all my 
other dolls’ houses—just as Grandmamma 
said she liked hers.” 

And then she was gone. 

And every bit of it came true. Racketty- 
Packetty House was carried to a splendid 
Nursery in a Palace, and Meg and Peg and 
Kilmanskeg and Ridiklis and Gustibus and 
Peter Piper were made so gorgeous that if 
they had not been so nice they would have 
grown proud. But they did n’t. They only 
grew jollier and jollier and Peter Piper mar- 
ried Lady Patsy, and Ridiklis’s left leg was 
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mended and she was painted into a beauty 
again—but she always remained the useful 
one. And the dolls in the other dolls’ houses 
used to make deep curtsies when a Racketty- 
Packetty House doll passed them, and Peter 
Piper could scarcely stand it because it always 
made him want to stand on his head and laugh 
—and so when they were curtsied at—because 
they were related to the Royal Dolls’ House 
—they used to run into their drawing-room 
and fall into fits of giggles, and: they could 
only stop them by all joining hands together 
in a ring and dancing round and round and 
kicking up their heels and laughing until they 
tumbled down in a heap. 

What do you think of that for a story! And 
does n’t it prove to you what a valuable Friend 
a Fairy is—particularly a Queen one? 


Yes, a Fairy Queen can work wonders in- 
deed! She can even tame the crossest lion that 


ever roared, as you will see by the next story I 
am going to tell you—-the story about “* The Cozy 
Lion.” 


Queen Crosspatch. 
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The Two Sons of Peter Paul Rubens 


By N. Hudson Moore 


boy look at the 
picture on the op- 
posite page and 


not be curious to 
know who _ these 
boysare? Theyare 
the sons of Peter 
Paul Rubens, who 
painted the picture. 

Before we speak 
about the picture 
I am going to tell you just a few things about 
Peter Paul Rubens, the artist who painted it. 
His father died when he was ten years old, and 
his mother, with Peter Paul and the rest of 
the children, moved from Cologne to Antwerp 
in Belgium. It was the custom in those days 
for people who were not very rich, and some- 
times even for those who were, to put their 
children in the families of nobles or great 
lords so that they should be trained as pages 
if they were boys, or bower maidens if they 
were girls. 

A page was taught to ride, to hunt, to fly 
a hawk, to dance a measure, to use a sword 
and-to play on the lute and sing if he was 
able. He could saddle and tend his horse, 
keep armor bright and follow his master to 
the wars and wait on him. Sometimes a page 
was taught to write and read, but he had few 
lessons beyond this. 

The girl would be taught to embroider, to 
sew and mend, to spin and knit, to dye 
clothes and weave them. She too must dance, 
and learn to read and perhaps to write her 
name, though even royal ladies could not al- 
ways do this and often had to make a cross 
when they had to sign a letter. 

The young Peter Paul, in accordance with 
this custom, served as a page for a time in 
the household of the Countess Lalaing in 
Brussels. But what he loved most was draw- 
ing and painting and soon his mother learned 
of his talent and after that he was carefully 
trained, and became not only one of the great- 
est artists of his time, but of all time. 

Now our picture of the two boys was 
painted by this same Peter Paul Rubens when 
he had grown to be a man, and they were his 





children. Perhaps that is why it is so pleas- 
ing. He loved them so much that he saw 
them at their best, and he painted them as 
he saw them. They look very differently 
from the boys I see to-day, and the other day 
I asked a boy I know how he would like to be 
dressed as they were. 

“Not on your life!” he slangily replied. 
“Think of hurrying to get ready for school 
and catching your fingers in all those bows!” 

He thought it was even worse when I told 
him those bows were used for tying the dif- 
ferent parts of the clothes together and that 
the rows of buttons down the sides of the 
trousers, on the jacket-fronts and _ sleeves, 
were for show only. He said he felt sorry 
for those boys all “togged” out in that way 
and thought they could not have had much 
fun. Finally I asked him: “What do you 
like best of the things those boys have, and 
would like to have for your own?” 

What do you think. He chose the gloves. 

“That fur would keep your wrists jolly 
warm in winter, and they don’t look tight 
enough to pinch, as gloves do to-day,” was 
what he said. 

“Yes, that is true, and gloves were very 
important parts of a man’s dress. Perhaps 
this is his first pair, and that is why he 
wanted them put in his picture.” 

Then there came into my head that line 
from Shakspere’s play of “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


‘*O, would I were a glove upon that hand,” 


and I wondered what kind of a glove the 
beautiful Juliet wore. Then I remembered 
that she was an Italian, so that made me sure 
that the gloves were delicate, of fine kid, em- 
broidered and scented. In Italy they called 
such gloves “Frangipanni” gloves. They 
were very different from the first gloves made, 
which were only used in battle and were 
weighted with iron or lead and sometimes had 
spikes and knobs on them so that they made 
regular weapons in hand-to-hand fighting. 
No doubt you wonder where the embroi- 
dery was put on these gloves,—the choice ones 


worn in times of peace and by ladies. It was 
on the gauntlets or “tops” as they were 
called. Silver and gold thread, colored 
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silks, spangles, jewels, lace, and fur,—as you 
see in the picture, were all used on the tops. 
There is a single glove still to be seen in Eng- 
land which belonged to poor Mary Queen of 
Scots. Embroidered on it is a flying bird. 
Sad and lonely Queen, how do you think she 
felt when she was in prison and looked upon 
this flying bird upon her glove? 

Although very perishable things, many 
gloves which belonged to famous persons are 
still in existence. For instatice, when you go 
to England I am sure you will visit Canter- 
bury Cathedral. You will see there the 
gloves of Edward the Black Prince, the lad 
who won his spurs at the battle of Crécy, 
August 26, 1346. Think of gloves as old 
as that! 

Queen Mary’s glove of which I have spoken 
is in the Museum of Saffron Walden. She 
gave it, on the morning she was to be be- 
headed, to a member of the Dayrell family. 
They have always kept it. 

Queen Elizabeth was fond of handsome 
gloves too, and had many pairs, some of which 
are still preserved in England. 

A pair of gloves which belonged to the poet 
Shakspere is in the Furness Collection in 
Philadelphia. Is it not wonderful to think 
that they should be in this country? There 
is a pair of gloves which belonged to Gov- 
ernor Bradford of Plymouth, which is to 
be seen in the Essex Institute at Salem, Mass. 
You would laugh if you saw them, for they 
are tiny things made of lace, which he wore 
when he was a baby. 

The Highlanders of Scotland had curious 
customs with gloves. They used them to chal- 
lenge each other to battle, and as a sign of a 
quarrel they used to bite a finger of their 
glove. In the “Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
are these two lines: 

‘*Stern Rutherford right little said, 
But bit his glove and shook his head,” 
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The Two Sons of Peter Paul Rubens 


and they had a “pretty fight” the next 
day. 

Now you might not think ~that~ the Pil- 
grims, a few years after they landed in this 
country, would have had much time to give 
to either the making or wearing of gloves. 
Yet they did, and they, too, wore them em- 
broidered and fringed, and in 1645, which 
was only a few years later than when this 
picture was painted, the Glovers made a pe- 
tition to the Council that no goatskins should 
be sent away from the colony. 

What a long distance this pair of gloves 


in the picture has made us travel! Let us 
look at the Rubens boys again. You will 


notice that their clothes have slits in them. 


These were called “slashes,” and doublets 
(coats) were “jagged” or cut in points or 


squares around the bottom. The number of 
the slashes was settled by law, as were also 
the color and material which each class of 
persons could wear. At one time only royalty 
could wear red. No one of lower rank than 
the wife of a knight could wear velvet, and 
not even she, if her husband could not pro- 
vide a certain number of retainers, armed and 
with horses, to go to battle when wanted. 
Certain kinds of fur were permitted only to 
persons of high rank. I ’ve been wondering 
what kind of fur young Rubens has on his 
gloves. Perhaps it is fox. 

There is only one thing which I do not like 
about the picture, and that is the poor little 
bird tied to a string which is fastened to that 
perch with silver bells. It seems to me to be 
very cruel. 

The elder boy has a book, he must know 
how to read. It does not look like a lesson- 
book, perhaps it is a story-book and he reads 
from it to his brother who has not got so far 
along yet. Both boys have pleasant faces 


and seem fond of each other, a thing which 
is always good to see. 
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Keeping ‘‘Open House”’ for the Birds 


By Ernest Harold Baynes 


F a fairy had ever of- 
fered to grant me three 
wishes, “ the full con- 
fidence of wild ani- 
mals” would surely 
have been one of them, 
and probably the first. 
If we seek opportuni- 
ties to befriend wild 
creatures, and take ad- 
vantage of them, we shall often find, as I have 
done, that there is no lack of response on the 
part of the animals. I once walked up to 
a pine siskin, as he was feeding on the 
ground, and picked him up in my hand. He 
did not seem a bit alarmed, and when, a few 
minutes later, I set him down, he continued his 
search for food within a few inches of my feet. 
On another occasion a yellow-throated vireo 
allowed me to lift her from her nest when I 
wished to count her eggs, and nestled down 
comfortably on her treasures the moment I put 





her back. Witha forefinger I once stroked the 
back of a red-breasted nuthatch as he was 
busy feeding on a tree. 

Of all times, winter is perhaps the best in 
which to seek the confidence of birds. They 
are at that time in need of food, we can then 
offer them friendly assistance, and hunger 
makes them respond to our advances. Just 
fancy, for instance, having chickadees come 
in through the open windows in little flocks, to 
hop about the rooms and examine all your be- 
longings, with their bright, black eyes, or to 
take breakfast at the same table with you in 
the morning! Yet this is exactly the experience 
we have had during the last two winters, one 
in Massachusetts and the other in New Hamp- 
shire, and it is an experience which anyone 
who lives in the country may have, with little 
trouble and less expense. 

It is well to begin to make preparations for 
bird guests at least as early as the middle of 
November. In the first place it takes some 
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Keeping ‘‘ Open House ’”’ for the Birds 


time for the news of one’s hospitality to spread 
among the feathered folk, and the sooner it 
starts the better. ‘Then, most people prefer to 
work out-doors in November rather than in 
December. But January is not too late. It 
is very desirable that some of the birds should 
be induced to feed where they may be ob- 
served by their hosts. 

Generally speaking, there are two kinds of 
birds to prepare for—those which eat seed or 
grain and those which prefer animal food of 
some kind. There is another class, well repre- 
sented by the blue jays, which will eat almost 
anything, but no special preparations need be 
made for the birds belonging to it, since they 
will fare riotously on the food set out for the 
others. First of all we will consider the 
insectivorous birds. Their natural fare is 
rarely attainable in winter, but beef suet will 
be found a very good and convenient substitute 
for it. All things considered, suet is the best 
thing I have tried for this purpose. 

If there happen to be trees near the house, 
the problem of the bird-feeder is simple ; all he 
has to do is to tie the suet securely to the trunks 
and prominent branches and await the arrival 
of his guests. If there are no trees, he should 
go out into the woods and cut down as large a 
dead one as he can handle, and set it in the 
ground exactly where he wants it. A sapling 
will answer, but a larger tree is more interesting. 
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‘“* THE CHICKADEES FLY TO OUR HANDs.” 


the neighborhood, the best place to scatter the 
seed is on the ground, where seed-eating birds 
usually get their food. First of all however, 
the snow should be cleared away; otherwise 
the food is liable to sink in out of sight; and 
besides, it is very difficult for small birds to get 
about on foot in soft, deep snow. If there are 
cats about, the food may be placed on shallow 
trays or tin pans, which may be set on posts or 
fastened to the trunks and branches of trees. 
The host must not be discouraged if guests 
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A TRIO OF FRIENDLY BIRDS. 


For the seed-eating birds it is well to have a 
variety of food. Mixed bird seed is excellent 
for the smaller birds, but to it should be added 
such things as oats, wheat, buckwheat, corn, 
and sun-flower seeds. If there are no cats in 

VoL. XXXIV.— 27. 


do not arrive immediately, or if only a very few 
arrive at first. As the good news spreads, the 
number and variety of birds will increase from 
week to week. We have had as many as 
eighteen different kinds of birds patronize 
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our feeding stations in a single winter, and they 
included quail, ring-necked pheasants, hairy and 
downy woodpeckers, blue jays, crows, purple 
finches, house sparrows, goldfinches, snow 
buntings, tree sparrows, juncos, song sparrows, 
white-breasted and red-breasted nuthatches, 
brown creepers and chickadees, besides a 
northern shrike, which was attracted by the 
presence of so many smaller birds. 

Of all these guests, the chickadees have been 
the tamest and the source of the greatest 
pleasure. Every winter they come to us, and 
their confidence seems to be unlimited. They 
fly to the window sills, and standing on the tips 
of their toes, and stretching their necks upward, 


in to breakfast. So we moved the breakfast 
table close to a window, which we opened, 
scattering broken nuts on the cloth for our 
guests. ‘They came in fast enough, but instead 
of staying with us, they picked up the fragments 
of the nuts and flew out again to eat them in the 
trees inthe garden. This not being in accord- 
ance with our plan, we took some more broken 
nuts, and with a needle and thread, tacked them 
lightly to the table cloth. Then when the 
chickadees returned, they were unable to carry 
the food away, so remained and took breakfast 
with us. ‘They never forgot this meal, I think, 
for whenever the window was opened at break- 
fast time, they were sure to come in with an air of 

















“It WouLD EVEN LEAN OVER THE MUZZLE AND PEER DOWN THE BARREL 


peer in the room, first with one eye and then 
with the other. If someone does not attend to 
their wants at once, they peck at the glass with 
their bills and call in a tone which certainly seems 
to have a shade of impatience in it. We open 
a door or window, and in they come, by ones 
and twos and sometimes in a little flock. They 
hop about the floor, pick up scraps of paper 
under my desk, fly to the backs of chairs and 
to the pictures hanging on the walls, examining 
everything with the brightest of black eyes, and 
occasionally testing with their bills, some object 
which seems to interest them. Sometimes they 
mistake the way out, and fly straight into a 
closed window. But even such an accident 
does not alarm them; they pick themselves up 
and try again. 

One frosty morning, when the chickadees 
seemed even more persistent than usual, we 
thought it might be a good idea to invite them 


expectancy to see if we had anything for them. 
Later in the winter, Mrs. Baynes had a birthday 
party, and a table with a cake upon it happened 
to be standing near a window. For some 
reason this window was open for a short time 
during the afternoon, and once, on hearing a 
slight tapping sound I turned and discovered a 
chickadee perched on the top of the cake and 
hammering at the nuts which were set in 
the icing. 

If we go outside in the winter, we are usually 
‘““mobbed” at once by a flock of chickadees, 
who literally “hold us up” for nuts. They fly 
to our hands if we hold them out and to our 
shoulders and faces if we don’t. The smallest 
fragment of nut catches the eye of one of the 
chickadees instantly, and he does not hesitate 
to claim it no matter where it may be—on our 
hats, in our hands or even between our lips. If 
I hold a bit of kernel between my thumb and 
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“ONE OF THEM FLEW TO THE EDGE OF A 
SANDWICH.” 
forefinger, a chickadee will sit there until it is all 
gone, even if it takes five minutes. Sometimes 
he will get positively tired eating, but will sit on 
guard until his appetite comes back. He will 
never allow another chickadee to sample the 
food in the meantime, but will drive off all intru- 
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ders at the point of the bill. Sometimes, when 
one of my guests has been perched on my hand, 
I have suddenly felt one of his feet tighten on 
my finger and the next moment he would delib- 
erately raise the other foot and scratch his head. 

Last winter these birds were tamer than I 
have ever seen them before, not only coming to 
us on the piazza and in the garden, but follow- 
ing us on long walks in the woods and fields. 
On one occasion, when I was practising with a 
rifle, they would alight on the weapon, and 
even lean over the muzzle and _ peer 
down the barrel as though to see what there 
was in that. One day, while I was eating my 
lunch in the woods, a little band of chickadees 
came up and insisted on taking lunch with me. 
They alighted on my knees and hands and on 
my snow-shoes which were sticking up in the 
snow. One of them, more persistent than the 
rest, flew to the edge of a sandwich I was just 
beginning to eat, and from his attitude, as 
shown in the photograph, I should judge that 
he was not only astonished at the size of the 
bite I was taking, but greatly alarmed that he 
was not going to get his share. 

Toward the end of the winter, a northern 
shrike made his appearance, and although I 
frequently drove him away, I fancy that he 
frequently dined on my friendly little chick- 


adees. I saw him capture one, which I would 
gladly have saved if I could. 
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‘“*THEY INSISTED ON TAKING LUNCH WITH ME.” 








The Snow Brigade 

















‘*FORWARD! MARCH!” 
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— AND WITH ROVER'S HELP THEY DID. 
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Abbie Ann 


By George Madden Martin 


Author of the ‘‘Emmy Lou” 


Stories 


Illustrated by C. M. Relyea 


CHAPTER V 


Miss Owsley, whom Abbie’s father, after the 
first greeting called Miss Henrietta, was of 
medium height and plump, and shook com- 
fortably when she laughed. She had white 
hair under a square of lace and her silk dress 
rustled when she moved. 

Abbie Ann felt smaller, yet nobody had 
done a thing. 

“And this is Abbie,” said the lady, hold- 
ing out a hand, a plump, well kept hand, 
with good, old fashioned rings on it, a capa- 
ble, resolute old hand, with a movement of 
decision about it that suggested sway and 
authority. Not that the small girl read this 
in it. She merely stood up and came and took 
it. She was very miserable. 

Then they all sat down. 

“Do you know,” said the lady, “she is very 
like her mother? And while we are on the 
subject,—Abbie, child, see if you can find a 
book on the table there—” 

Abbie Ann got down and went to the table, 
on which were books neatly placed. She took 
one because she was told to. Within its red 
and gold cover, which was somewhat faded, 
were colored pictures of little boys in queer 
short jackets and long trousers. The name 
on the book was “Sanford and Merton.” It 
had been on that table many years, for things 
did not change at Miss Owsley’s school until 
that lady was convinced it was for the better. 

Although Abbie began dutifully to read at 
the book, she never after asked for it that she 
might finish it; also, though she did not 
mean to listen, the conversation, now and 
then, reached her. 

“No place for a child,” she heard her 
father say. What was no place for a child, 
Abbie wondered ? 

“__could not leave then, nor can I now,” 
father was saying, “my duty to the miners 
who have stood by me and to Abbie as well, 
is to stick it out until it pays.” 

She also heard “ Miss Abbie,” used several 








Did it mean 
to hear her- 


times on Miss Henrietta’s lips. 
herself? It was very awing 
self called “ Miss.” 

Then her father spoke again. His voice 
was decided. “Well, Miss Owsley, it is your 
plan; I have no right, I suppose, to object; 
indeed, I suppose I ought to hope you may 
succeed, though I may as well confess, it was 
because of this very thing, and the thought 
that such a construction of my motive might 
be put upon it, that I have not brought her 
to you sooner. I had no right to oppose 
Evelyn’s efforts, but I naturally have made 
none since she,—” He broke off, then added 
as he rose, “it was her dearest wish it might 
be so, though myself, I see no especial good 
to come from it now.” 

Evelyn was the name of Abbie’s mother. 
She wondered what it all meant. 

Then her father, leaning down, kissed 
her abruptly and went away; went the quicker 
that he felt uncertain what she was going to 
do. He was to remain in the city a week, so 
this was not good-by, but still, he went in a 
hurry. 

She stood where he had left her, plucking at 
the fingers of the little cotton gloves she had 
put on so proudly. Mr. McEwan had said 
they wore gloves in cities. ‘Then she began 
to swallow hard. 

When Miss Owsley returned from seeing 
Mr. Richardson to the door, she bade Abbie 
Ann come with her. She was very cheery and 
chatty, and talked briskly of many things. 
If she saw the tears she gave no sign. 

They went out into the hall, and up the 
stairs which were painted white with a dark 
red bannister and had a strip of red carpet 
on them, held down by brass rails that shone. 
So did the room upstairs shine, into which 
Miss Owsley led the new pupil. There were 
two white beds, two chests of drawers, one 
bureau, and a washstand behind a blue screen. 
It looked straight and precise and lonesome. 
At home Abbie had fashion-plate ladies and 
pictures cut from the papers pasted over her 
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walls, and the drawers of her bureau sat in a 
corner so that she might have the bureau for a 
three-storied play-house. It was when the 
strange lady had looked in at that room, that 
she had said, “poor child!” in accents of keen- 
est suffering. 

Miss Owsley was speaking with business- 
like briskness. “This is to be your room, 
near mine, as your father asked. You will 
share it with one other girl. Neither pupils 


hand and gazed at the new pupil. Abbie 
Ann was plump like a young robin, and her 
red curls were abundant. Her little zouave 
jacket, which she had removed before going 
up-stairs, gorgeous in its gilt braid, seemed 
rather to have burst to allow her healthy little 
waist to obtrude between it and the skirt, than 
to have been curtailed by intention, and little 
Abbie’s brand-new hat blossomed like a flower 
and seed catalogue. 





‘‘ABBIE ANN STANDING FORLORNLY IN THE CENTER OF THE LONESOME ROOM BEGAN TO SOB.” 


nor teachers have returned yet. School opens 
on Wednesday of next week. In the mean- 
time your father wishes me to look over your 
clothes to see if anything is wanting.” 

Abbie Ann standing forlornly in the center 
of the lonesome room began to sob. She tried 
to stop but could not. 

“Dear, dear, dearie me,” said Miss Owsley. 
Truth to tell she was nonplussed. This was 
not generally her department of the school. 
It was in executive ability that Miss Owsley 
was strong. She rubbed her handsome nose 
debatingly with a finger tip of her fine old 


Abbie Ann, planted there in the middle of 
the floor, sobbed on. 

“Dear, dear me,” said the embarrassed Miss 
Owsley. The new pupil was younger by a 
year than any boarder ever received before. 
Miss Owsley was quite perplexed, but she led 
her by the hand out to the hall and into 
another room. Perhaps she felt the bare 
lonesomeness of the first one too. A canary 
was singing here, and a fire burned in the 
grate. 

Miss Owsley was reflecting. What had she 
seen the primary teacher do under such cir- 
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cumstances? Pupils were brought to Miss 
Owsley, as a rule, when in need of sterner 
methods than comforting. 

In the mean season she took off Abbie 
Ann’s hat. The new pupil, as if interpret- 
ing the attention as kindly, groped about for 
some part of this comforter’s person to hold 
to. Her hand closed on a fold of Miss Ows- 
ley’s dress. 

Miss Owsley, forgetting about the possible 
method of the primary teacher, sat down and 
took her in her lap. Abbie Ann sobbed 
against her shoulder. 

“Dear me, dear me,” said Miss Henrietta, 
and patted the little shoulder and rocked. 
Abbie cried on, but the sobs were not so wild. 
Now and then they began to check themselves. 
The canary sang. Abbie stopped to listen. 
Then she sat up and felt better. 

Miss Owsley laughed comfortably. To find 
herself in this position was amusing. Abbie, 
feeling better, laughed too, and suddenly did 
not feel strange any more, and sat up and be- 
gan to talk. She showed Miss Henrietta her 
ring, and after that told her about Mr. Mc- 
Ewan, and about Fabe, and about Coal City. 

Miss Owsley asked her if she had ever 
been to school. 

Abbie told her about the teachers. It is 
doubtful if Miss Henrietta, for all her years 
at schooling, ever got so much of the pupil’s 
point of view before. Her plump shoulders 
shook, while, one would say, she somewhat 
adroitly “drew the new pupil on” about the 
teachers. 

One, it seemed, who had come to Coal City, 
had been named Miss Jane Livermore. There 
has been an advertisement put in the Church 
paper, Abbie related, and it said, “Wanted, 
an elderly teacher to take entire charge of a 
little girl.” Father and Mr. McEwan chose 
Miss Jane Livermore from among the answers, 
on account of her name which they thought 
sounded elderly and experienced. When she 
came she was seventeen and she cried so they 
had to let her go right back. She said she 
had thought it would be romantic, whereas 
it was only lonesome. And her name was not 
Jane at all, they had read her writing wrong, 
it was Jean. 

Miss Henrietta gathered even more about 
the last teacher of all; Miss Sallie Briscom, 
Abbie said was her name. She kept a row of 
medicine bottles on the sideboard, and a row 
of pill boxes on the mantel. She said she 
could n’t stand Fabe’s cooking, that there 
was no sense in roasting a whole quarter of a 
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beast at once, and then eating on it until it 
was gone. She said too, so Abbie told Miss 
Henrietta, that the look of the house was 
scandalous, that Abbie Ann ought to be made 
to pick her things up, and her father and Mr. 
McEwan to wipe their feet before they came 
in. She said too, that Abbie Ann’s posses- 
sions, overflowing the house, were trash. 

“ *Concentrate,’ was what she said,” re- 
lated Abbie Ann, repeating it with great care, 
“concentrate and get rid of.” 

“And Fabe did,” explained Abbie; “he 
poured all the bottles into one, when he was 
cleaning the dining-room, and he put all the 
pills into one box, and she got mad. She said 
he might have killed her. So she went.” 

And Miss Henrietta Owsley laughed and 
laughed. She had had Miss Sallie Briscoms 
for teachers in her day too, and even Miss 
Jean Livermores. And the canary sang, and 
the fire crackled, and Abbie Ann laughed too, 
with no very clear idea why, but feeling com- 
fortable within herself. 


CHAPTER VI 


Miss Ows.Ley came into the new pupil’s 
room that afternoon to assist the maid in 
unpacking, and to show Abbie Ann how to 
put her clothes away. This relationship with 
a pupil was a new one for Miss Owsley, and 
it grew out of the unexpectedness of the situa- 
tion. For small Abbie it was beautifully 
ordered; else how would she have known 
Miss Henrietta? Neither teachers nor other 
pupils had arrived yet, and Miss Owsley and 
the little girl had eaten dinner in the dining- 
room, together, waited on by the square and 
silent maid, whose name was Martha Lunn. 
Later Abbie Ann found the girls all called 
her Sally. 

There was something on the new pupil’s 
mind beside the unpacking when Miss Owsley 
and Martha arrived. 

“Will she be little or big, Miss Henrietta?” 
finally she inquired. 

“Who?” replied Miss Owsley, contemplat- 
ing the array of dresses made by the Junction 
lady, and now laid out by Martha on the 
bed. There was a plaid silk among them; 
a Scotch costume; a “fancy dress,” the fash- 
ion paper had called it, Abbie explained ; 
which, indeed, was exactly why she had 
chosen it. There were others equally gay, 
if less elaborate, but this, it could be seen, was 
her favorite. 

Miss Henrietta was smiling to herself over 
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something; Abbie Ann wondered what, but 
repeated her question. 

“Will who be little or big?” returned Miss 
Owsley, rousing from her own thoughts. 


‘**ABBIE ANN HELPED MARIA UNPACK.” 


“The other girl in this room?” 

Martha Lunn was lifting a hat from the 
tray. It was the new pupil’s best, that was 
plain to be seen, and it bore a wreath of 
many-colored flowers made of feathers. Abbie 
Ann had persuaded her father to let her buy 


Abbie Ann 
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it of a man, peddling at Coal City, and she 
considered it very beautiful. So evidently 
did Martha Lunn. She lifted it carefully and 
viewed it admiringly from all sides. 





(SEE PAGE 218.) 


“Queer now, how they come to make such 
things of feathers,” observed Martha, examin- 
ing; “my cousin’s mother-in-law keeps hers 
like it under glass.” 

Miss Henrietta was indulging in her kindly 
smile again, and it was such a comfortable 
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smile, that Abbie Ann smiled too, wonderingly 
but sociably. 

Martha Lunn smiled grimly. She was 
still rubbing a forefinger investigatingly 
along a feathered edge. One would say all 
three were enjoying themselves, each in her 
own way. 

“The room-mate?” then said Miss Ows- 
ley, “To be sure. I will tell you the names 
of the ones I had thought of, and suppose I 
let you choose for yourself?” 

Miss Henrietta Owsley grown playful! 
Martha Lunn chuckled grimly as she bent 
over into the depths of the trunk. 

“There are three girls to come back who 
have lost their room-mates,” Miss Owsley 
was saying, “any one of whom I had thought 
of for you.” 

The new pupil approached close and looked 
at her. 

“One,” said Miss Owsley, “is named Mary 
Dressel.” 

Mary Dressel, pale, neat, eminently proper. 
Abbie Ann had an instantaneous vision of 
her. Her mind was made up. “No,” 
she said, “she ’s good, [ would n’t like her.” 

Miss Owsley smiled. “Katherine Van 
Antwerp.” 

Abbie’s face showed equally quick preju- 
dice. “She would n’t like me, she ’s fine,” 
she declared. 

“Maria Mason.” 

“Oh, Maria,” decided Abbie Ann, for 
Maria did not sound too fine, nor yet too 
good, “I want it to be Maria.” 

Miss Owsley seeming well satisfied, laughed 
some more, then turned back to the now 
emptied trunk and then to the bed. “Noth- 
ing is marked, I see. Did you bring a work 
basket? No? Nor thimble? Nor darn- 
ing materials?” 

Abbie Ann, feeling crestfallen, said no. 

Miss Owsley seemed to make a mental 
note of it, then added, “Have you rubbers? 
Nor raincoat? Napkin ring? Nor warmer 
flannels than these? Nor any school dresses?” 

“Those,” said Abbie Ann, doubtfully, 
looking to the bed, “and this,” proudly rais- 
ing the hem of the dress she was then wear- 
ing. She had thought Mr. McEwan had been 
joking when he said her clothes lacked 
trimming. 

Miss Owsley said nothing further, but be- 
fore school began, a week later, to the be- 
wilderment of the new pupil, the Coal City 
outfit was laid away, and in the closet were 
hung two new-dresses fresh from the hands 
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of Martha Lunn’s seamstress cousin. One 
was a dark blue for every day, the other a 
brown, for Sunday, and with these came a 
supply of white aprons, fine, long, full, with 
ruffles over the shoulders. There was a blue 
hat, and a brown one, with ribbons but not 
a feather. Perhaps Miss Henrietta was more 
fond of plain things than was Abbie Ann. 

Abbie Ann cried, and in her room stamped 
her foot. It was the first time she had 
done so since leaving home. Martha, who 
had brought the new clothes home from her 
cousin’s, witnessed it. 

She gazed as if a little fascinated. “I 
thought you did n’t have that red hair for 
nothing,” finally she said. 

Abbie stopped suddenly. 

But she told her father about it that after- 
noon in the park, for he came and took her 
some place every day, They were sitting 
under a big tree supposedly watching the 
ducks and swans on the lake; but she, con- 
cerned with her own troubles, was telling 
about the dresses. 


Her father laughed. ‘What ’s bred in the 


bone, Pollykins——” he began. Then he 
laughed again. Abbie Ann had no idea what 
about. 


Later his voice changed. “I had a letter 
from home to-day,” he said, “I go back to- 
night instead of to-morrow.” 

His little daughter held on to the bench. It 
was as if something had stopped inside her. 
She could not see the lake, nor the ducks, nor 
the swans for a moment, only a blur of them 
all. As the blur cleared away, the sun was 
slanting long, in under the trees, and touch- 
ing the grass. Children’s laughtez, from afar, 
reached them faintly. 

Why should it hurt? Why should there 
rush on little Abbie, because the sun slanted 
long and golden, the picture of a valley, 
misty like a silver sea, with a white shaft be- 
yond and a young, young moon above? Is 
it because all beautiful things hurt? 

She put her hand in Father’s, and she 
winked the rebellious tears back somewhere. 
It was an uncertain little attempt, yet still 
it was an attempt. 

But we like to have our efforts appreciated. 
Abbie was afraid he had n’t understood. 
“TI ’m being good, you know,” she explained, 
looking up to be sure he comprehended it. 
“T could have,—” with a general implica- 
tion he understood fully, “but I would n’t.” 

Her father looked a little queer, perhaps 
a little sheepish too. Then he laughed. The 
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truth was, when it came to having her cry 
because he was going back, that was another 
thing. He was a little chagrined perhaps 
that she did n’t. 

But they held each other’s hand on the car 
all the way back to the school. 


CHAPTER VII 


By Monday the teachers had come, and on 
Tuesday the pupils began returning. All 
day there were arrivals, and trunks being 
carried in, and laughter and greetings in the 
halls. 

These days Miss Henrietta had time but 
for passing notice, and that of the briefest, 
for Abbie Ann, now become but one little 
girl in a girls’ school of many, and Abbie, 
so quick to note, and so quick also to resent, 
hung around gloomily and watched the ar- 
rivals. She regarded these new-comers fur- 
tively. Their laughter made her feel left 
out, and the old intimacies and companion- 
ships everywhere in evidence, made her jeal- 
ous. For comfort, she began to coax up 
embers of self-pity. Miss Henrietta liked 
the others better, Miss Henrietta greeted them 
pleasantly and never noticed Aer standing 
there! She would go up to her room, she 
would write to her father and tell him to 
come and take her home, she would, she 
would so, yet,— 

Abbie Ann lingered on in the hall. 

She told herself it was because another girl 
was just arriving; but she lingered on even 
after the several girls standing around rushed 
to greet the new-comer. She was a dark- 
haired girl, and her cheeks were rich with 
crimson; she kissed everybody rapturously, 
then seeing Miss Owsley coming through the 
hall, she dropped satchel and umbrella 
and flew to greet her. The new-comer made 
one think of breeziness and laughter and ex- 
citement. Miss Owsley, shaking hands with 
her, called her Mary,—Mary Dressel. Abbie 
Ann felt as if Mary Dressel had purposely 
deceived her. 

At the one o’clock dinner hour she heard 
another girl called Katherine Van Antwerp. 
She was a tall, thin girl who wore eye-glasses, 
and whose aunt, it seemed, was a teacher in 
the school. 

Abbie Ann felt queerer ; what would Maria 
be? 

She was still hanging around in the hall, 
full of interest and not honest enough to ad- 
mit it, when Maria Mason came. Miss Ows- 
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ley called to Abbie at once, who went self- 
consciously to greet her. Maria was small, 
almost as small as Abbie herself, and her 
hair was smocth and tied in looped-up plaits 
behind her ears. Her cheeks were pink and 
grew pinker when she was spoken to. When 
she took off her jacket, she was as neat 
and straight as though she had not just come 
that afternoon from Washington. It turned 
out that Maria’s father was an army officer, 
who had gone too far away for her to 
be taken, though her mother had gone 
too. She spent her vacations, so Abbie 
learned in time, with her aunt and her grand- 
mother in Washington, and this was her 
second year at the school. She was eleven, 
whereas Mary Dressel and Katherine were 
older. Abbie Ann was glad. 

She helped Maria unpack, taking the 
things from her as she lifted them out of 
her trunk, and carrying them to the bed. 
Maria’s petticoats and little undergarments 
were fine as fine and the scallops on them were 
done by hand. Abbie had never thought 
about undergarments needing to be fine be- 
fore. And Maria’s aprons seemed as if they 
were for parties. She said her grandma 
and her auntie made them, and her mamma 
sent the scalloped rufflings in her letters by 
mail. Maria had a work-box, and a bag 
for her laundry, and bags to hang for her 
shoes. When she had unpacked her pin- 
cushion and sofa pillow and her photographs, 
and she and Abbie Ann had put them around, 
the room looked all dressed up. 

Then Abbie said, ‘“ Let ’s rest.” 

But Maria could n’t. “I ’ve got to finish. 
Auntie told me to.” 

She laughed and her cheeks grew pink, 
but she did it; that was Maria’s way, she 
always did it; perhaps being a soldier’s 
daughter had something to do with it. 

Soon Abbie Ann wondered what she would 
have done without Maria, who told her what 
was expected of her, and the names of the 
teachers, and of the girls, and what she must 
do and must not do. The bedrooms were all 
in the big house, together with the reception 
rooms and parlor and dining-room, but the 
school-rooms were in a frame building in the 
yard behind. 

In a week it was as if she might always 
have known Maria, who even showed Ab- 
bie her letters from her mother and her 
father. The latter sent her a beautiful silk 
Amercian flag on his birthday, and they put it 
above his picture over the table. 
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And Abbie showed Maria the letters 
which came from her father and Mr. Mc- 
Ewan. One from Mr. McEwan had a verse 
in it. Maria memorized it and when she 
tried to say it would get to laughing. Abbie 
Ann would giggle too, for when Maria 
laughed she could not stop, and Miss Ingram, 
the primary teacher whose room was next, 
would rap on the wall and they would have 
to put their faces in the pillows to hush. 
Abbie, in her letter to Mr. McEwan, had 
written about the school and Miss Henrietta 
and Martha Lunn. 

“The girls call her Sally,” she had 
written about Martha, “she fell down the 
other day, she was Heavy, the Ladder broak, 
she could not get up.” 
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It was to this letter that Mr. McEwan was 
replying. In his answer were, “Lines to 
Miss Sally Lunn Upon Her Fall From a 
Ladder.” The verses read :— 


**O Sally Lunn, how sad to tell 
That you, who should be light, 
Did prove so heavy that you fell 
From such a risen height! 


‘«They tell me that you could not rise 
After you fell, and yet 
Should you not rise in lighter guise 
For having thus been set? 


**O Sally Lunn, O Sally Lunn, 
That you should fall was bad ; 
But lest you should be worse undone 
Don’t let it make you sad!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue LIGHT OF THE CHRISTMAS WINDOWS. 








The Mystery 


By Johnson Morton 


When I was six, my father said: 
“Nell, you are twice as old as Ned. 
Now think awhile, and then tell me 
How old your brother Ned must be.” 
That was an easy sum to do! 
“Six is exactly three times two ; 
So, if I ’m twice as old as he, 
Why, little Ned must then be three.” 


The other day my father said : 
‘Nell, do you know how old is Ned?” 
“Yes, sir, he’s four, because, you see, 
I am just ¢wice as old as he!” 
Then father laughed, “ Nell, that’s not so! 
He’s five if you are eight you know. 
When you were six, why, he was three. 
And three and two are five, you see!” 


But how these things can both be true 
I don’t quite understand, do you? 
Some time I shall, because I know 
That what my father says is so / 
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I lost inv fop; ohychat 
a pity! 

But now tts fate I knowz 

Im sure’ twas swollaved 
bymy kithy, 

Cense when! Ries 

And put my ear down 
close ‘toher , 


I hear it humming, — a 


“Whir-whir-whirr! , 
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Captain June 
By Alice Hegan Rice 


Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” ‘‘ Lovey Mary," etc. 


With Pictures by C. D. Weldon 


CHAPTER IV 


UT when June 
picked himself up 
and turned about, 
he found a very 
curious looking 
man sitting up glaring at him. He had a 
long pointed nose, and fierce little eyes that 
glowed like red hot cinders, and a drooping 
white mustache so long that it almost touched 
the lapels of his shabby French uniform. 

“What do you mean by falling over me 
like that?” he demanded indignantly. 

“T—I—thought you were somebody else,” 
June faltered lamely. 

The man glared more fiercely than ever: 
“You were looking for someone! You were 
sent here to watch someone! Who did you 
think I was? Answer me this moment.” 

He had caught June by the arm and was 
glaring at him so savagely that June blurted 
out in terror: 

“T thought you was the Sleeping Beauty.” 

For a moment, suspicion lingered in the 
man’s face, then his eyes went to and his 
mouth went open, and he laughed until June 
thought he would never get the wrinkles 
smoothed out of his face again. 

“The Sleeping Beauty, eh?” he 
“Well, who do you think I am now?” 

June smiled in embarrassment. “I know 
who you look like,” he said, half doubtfully. 

“Who?” 

“The White Knight,” said June. 

“Who is he?” 

“In ‘Alice in Wonderland,’” explained 
June. Then when he saw the man’s look of 
perplexity, he added incredulously, “Did n’t 
you never hear of ‘Alice in Wonderland’ ?” 

The man shook his head. 

June was astounded ; he did n’t know that 
such ignorance existed in the world. 

“Did n’t you never go to school ?” he asked 
sympathetically. 

“Oh yes, a little,” said the man with a funny 
smile, “but tell me about this White Knight.” 

June sat down quite close to him and began 
confidentially : 








said. 


“He was the one that met Alice in the 
wood. Don’t you remember just before she 
was going to be queen? He kept falling off 
his horse first on one side and then on the 
other, and he would have to climb up again 
by the mouse traps.” 

“The mouse traps, on horse-back ?” 

“Yes, the Knight was afraid the mice 
might come and he did n’t want them to run 
over him. Besides he invented the mouse 
traps and course, you know, somebody had to 
use them.” 

“Of course,” said the man taking June’s 
hand and looking at it as a person looks at 
something that he has not seen for a very long 
time. 

“He invented lots of things,” went on J ane 
earnestly, “bracelets for the horse’s feet to 
keep off shark-bites, and something else to 
keep your hair from falling out.” 

“Eh! what ’s that?” said his companion 
rubbing his hand over his own bald head. 

June’s eyes twinkled. “You ought to train 
it up on a stick,” he said, “like a vine. That 
was what the White Knight said, that hair 
fell off because it hung down. It could n’t 
fall up, could it?” 

At this they both had a great laugh and the 
man said : 

“So I am the White Knight, am I?” 

“Just your mustache,” said June; “it was 
when you was mad that you looked like him 
most. You ’re lots gooder looking than the 
picture. What ’s your real name?” 

“Monsieur Garnier,—no Carré,” he cor- 
rected himself quickly. “What is your 
name?” 

“June,” then he added formally, “Robert 
Rogers Royston, Junior ’s the rest of it.” 

“How did you come here?” asked Mon- 
sieur. 

June told him at length; it was delightful 
to find someone beside Seki San who under- 
stood English, and it was good fun to be tell- 
ing all about himself just as if he were some 
other little boy. 

“So your father is a soldier!” said Mon- 
sieur, and June noticed that a curious wild 
look came into his eyes and that his fingers, 
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which had knots on them, plucked excitedly 
at his collar. “Ah! Yes, I, too, was a soldier, 
a soldier of France, one time attaché of the 
French Legation, at Tokyo, later civil engi- 
neer in the employ of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, now !” he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and his nostrils quivered with anger. 
“Now a cast-off garment, a thing useless, un- 
desired.” He tried to rise and June saw that 
he used crutches and that it was very difficult 
for him to walk. 

“Do you want me to help you?” he asked. 

The man waved him aside. His eyes had 
changed into red hot cinders again, and he 
seemed to have forgotten that June was there. 
“T ask help from nobody,” he muttered 
fiercely, “I live my own life. The beggarly 
Japanese I would never accept from, and my 
own country does not see fit to help me.” 
His chest heaved with wrath, and he twisted 
his mustache indignantly. 

“Why don’t you go home?” asked June. 

Monsieur turned on him fiercely: “Go 
home? Mon Dieu, do you suppose there is a 
waking hour that I am not thinking, longing, 
praying to be back in France? Do you sup- 
pose I have left any stone unturned? Any 
plan unmade that might take me away from 
this hateful place? It has been fourteen, 
fifteen years since I came away. It was a 
Japanese that had me dismissed from the 
service ; he bore tales to the minister, he told 
what was not true. Oh, then I had honor, I 
was too proud to explain, but now!” he 
lifted a pair of crippled hands to Heaven, 
and shook them violently at the trees above, 
“now I know that honor does not pay, it is 
not worth while. I, will give anything to get 
back to France!” , 

June sat still and watched him. He had 
never seen anyone behave so queerly, and he 
was very much mixed up as to what it was all 
about. 

“IT guess I have to go now,” he said, 
“Toro’s waiting.” 

Monsieur’s eyes flashed 
“Who ’s waiting?” he asked. 

“Toro, he is Seki’s brother, he knows how 
to build awful nice houses and blockades too.” 

“Blockades?” repeated Monsieur, “what 
kind of blockades?” 

“Like the soldiers make, we watch them all 
the time ; come on, I will show you.” 

The two made their way down the steps 
slowly, for Monsieur could go only a little 
way at atime. Toro looked mildly surprised 


suspiciously. 


when June came back with a companion, but 
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he did not give a second glance at Monsieur 
who was evidently a familiar figure about the 
town. 

For a long time the two children played 
in the sand, and Monsieur sat beside them 
and acted as interpreter, speaking first to one 
in Japanese, and then to the other in English, 
giving directions and suggestions and proving 
a first-rate play-fellow. 

“Why you know a lot about forts and 
mines and blockades and things, don’t you?” 
asked June. 

Monsieur looked absently across the lake. 
“Alas!” he said grimly, half to himself, “I 
know too much for their good and for mine.” 

When the temple bell from the hillside 
boomed the supper hour, the boys gathered 
up their things and started home. 

“Good-by,” said June to Monsieur, “I 
hope you ’Il come back and play with us an- 
other day.” 

Monsieur bowed very politely but he did 
not answer, his half-closed eyes still rested 
on the little forts that the boys had been 
making in the sand, and his thoughts seemed 
to be far away. 

When June reached the street, he turned to 
wave a good-by, but Monsieur was hobbling 
down the hill, his figure, in spite of the 
crutches, looking very straight and stiff 
against the evening sky. 


CHAPTER V 


Ir was a long time before June saw Monsieur 
again for there were picnics up the river, 
with lunches cooked on the bank, there were 
jolly little excursions in sampans, and trips 
to the tea-houses, and flower shows, and an 
endless round of good times. Seki San kept 
June out of doors all day, and watched with 
glee the color return to his cheeks, and the 
angles of his slender body turn into soft 
curves. 

At night she and June and Toro, with 
Tomi frisking and sneezing at their heels, 
would join the happy clattering crowd that 
thronged the streets, and would make their 
way to the flower market where tall flaming 
torches lit up the long stalls of flowers, and 
where merchants squatting on their heels 
spread their wares on the ground before them, 
—curious toys, old swords, and tea-pots with 
ridiculous long noses. And in front of every 
door was a great shining paper lantern with 
queer signs painted on it, and other gay lan- 
terns of all shapes and sizes and colors went 
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dancing and bobbing up and down the streets 
like a host of giant fire-flies. 

It was no wonder that June hated to go to 
bed when so much was happening outside. 
Only the promise of a story moved him when 
Seki gave the final word. But for the sake 
of a story he would have gone to the moon 
I believe, and stayed there too. 

When at last he was bathed and cuddled 
down in his nest on the floor with a 
huge kimono, four times as big as the ones 
Seki wore, spread over him, Seki would sit 
on her heels beside him, sewing with an end- 
less thread which she only cut off from the 
reel when the seam was finished. And June 
would watch her pretty plump little hands, 
and the shadows of her moving fingers as he 
listened to queer tales of the sea gods and 
their palace under the waves. Sometimes she 
would tell of the old samurai and their dark 
deeds of revenge, of attacks on castles, and 
fights in the moats, and the imaginary clash- 
ing of swords and shouts of men would get 
so real to June, that he would say: 

“T don’t want any more scareful ones to- 
night. Please tell me about the little mos- 
quito boy.” 

Then Saki would begin: ‘“ Very long times 
ago, lived very good little boy, who never 
want to do anything but reverence his mother 
and his father, and his grandfathers and 
grandmothers. All time he think it over to 
himself how he can serve his parents. One 
night the wind blow up from the south and 
bring a thousand hundred ka, mosquito you 
call him, and they bite very much. So good 
little boy takes off all his clothes and lies at 
the door of his house so mosquitoes bite him 
and get so full of boy that they have not 
room more for father and mother.” At 
which peint June would never fail to laugh 
with delight, and Seki would look hurt and 
puzzled and say, “Not funny, June, very fine, 
kind, and noble of good little boy.” 

After Seki had put out the light and 
joined the rest of the family in the garden, 
June would lie very still and the thoughts 
that had been crowded down in the bottom 
of his heart all day would come creeping up 
and whisper to him. “Mother is a long way 
off; suppose she has gotten lost and never 
comes back again. Perhaps I have n’t got a 
father any more, maybe the soldiers have put 
him in the ground as they did Teddy’s papa. 
Supvose I have to live here always and grow 
up to be a Japanese man, and never see the 
ranch in California nor my pony any more?” 
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And a big sob would rise in his throat and he 
was glad of the dark for the tears would 
come no matter how hard he tried to keep 
them back. But he never called Seki, nor 
let anyone know. Sometimes he got up and 
got his little gun and took it back to bed with 
him; it was so much easier to be a soldier if 
you had a gun in your hand. 

But one morning when he awoke, two de- 
lightful things happened. First he saw up 
in the air, apparently swimming about over 
the house-tops, an enormous red fish as large 
as he was, and when he ran to the door there 
were others as far as he could see waving and 
floating about tall poles that were placed out- 
side nearly every house. 

Without waiting to be dressed he rushed 
out in the garden to ask Seki San what it all 
meant. When she saw him, she dropped the 
letter she was reading and came toward him 
as fast as her little pigeon toes would carry 
her. 

“Tt ’s from your mother,” she cried, her 
face beaming with joy. “She did never get 
losted at all. She is with your father now, 
and he will have the strength again, and they 
will come back so sooner as he can journey. 
Oh! I could die for the happiness !” 

June jumped up and down, and Seki San 
giggled, and Tomi barked until the family 
came out to see what was the matter. 

“And what did she say? Tell me!” de- 
manded June. 

“All this, and this, and this,” said Seki 
spreading out the closely written sheets. 
Then with many pauses and much knitting 
of brows and pointing of fingers, she read the 
letter aloud. There was very little about the 
sad journey, or the dreadful fever, or the life 
at the hospital. It was mostly about June, 
whether he was well, whether he was very 
unhappy, if he coughed at night, if he missed 
her very much. 

“And these at the end I sink I can not 
read,” concluded Seki, pointing to a long 
row of circles and dots. 

June looked over her shoulder. “Why 
Seki!” he exclaimed, “that ’s the only part I 
can read! They are kisses and hugs, I 
showed her how to make them. That long 
one is a pink kiss, and this starry one is silver 
with golden spangles,” he laughed with de- 
light, then his eye catching sight of the fish 
over head, he said: 

“Say Seki, why did they put out the fish? 
Is it because my father is getting well?” 

Seki San smilingly shook her head. 
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“Tt ’s a matsuri, a festival,” she explained ; 
“this is the boys’ day and wherever a boy 
live, they put out a big paper fish with round 
mouth open so——, and when the wind flow 
in, the fish grow big and fat and make like 
swim in the air.” 

“But why do they put out fishes?” per- 
sisted June. 

“*T is the carp fish,” said Seki San, “be- 
cause the carp very strong and brave, he 
swim against the current, fight his way up 
the waterfall, not afraid of the very bad dis- 
couragings, like good boy should be.” 

June was much more interested in the fish 
than in the moral, and when Toro brought 
a big red one for him and a paper cap and 
banner, he hastened away to be dressed so 
that he could be ready for the festivities. 

Taking it all in all, it was about the hap- 
piest day he had ever spent in his life. When 
he and Toro started forth the streets were 
already full of people, men and women in 
holiday attire, little girls in bright red pet- 
ticoats and fancy pins in their hair, every boy 
with a fish on a stick, small children with 
bald-headed babies tied on their backs, all 
trotting merrily along to the matsuri. 

Everywhere June went a crowd went be- 
hind him, for a little foreign boy with gray 
eyes and fair hair, and strange. foreign clothes 
was one of the greatest sights of the day. 
Sometimes a woman would stop him and look 
at his hat or his shoes, and a circle would 
close in and Toro would be bombarded with 
questions. But the people were always so 
polite, and their admiration was so evident, 
that June was rather pleased, and when he 
smiled and spoke to them in English, they 
bowed again and again, and he bowed back, 
then they all laughed. 

It was a terrible trial to June not to be 
able to ask questions. He was brimful of 
curiosity and everything he saw and heard 
had a dozen questions hanging to it. Usually 
Seki San supplied the answers but to-day 
Toro was in command, and while he was a 
very careful little guide, keeping tight hold 
of June’s hand, pointing out all the interest- 
ing sights, and trying to explain by sign and 
gesture, still he did not know a single word 
of English. 

After passing through many gay streets 
they came to a tall red gate which June had 
come to recognize as the entrance to sacred 
ground. But inside it was not in the least 
like any churchyard he had ever seen. It 
was more like the outside of a circus where 


Captain June 
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everything delightful was happening at once. 
On one side was a sandman making wonder- 
ful pictures on the ground with colored sand. 
First he made a background of fine white 
sand, then out of papers folded like cornu- 
copias he formed small streams of black and 
red sand, skilfully tracing the -line of a 
mountain, using a feather to make the waves 
of the sea, and a piece of silver money to 
form the great round moon, and before you 
knew it there was the very picture you had 
seen on fans and screens and tea-pots ever 
since you could remember, even down to the 
birds that were flying across the moon. 

Then there were jugglers and tight rope 
walkers, and sacred pigeons that lit on your 
head and shoulders and ate corn out of your 
hand. June thought he had never seen such 
greedy pigeons before. Two or three perched 
on his hand at once, and scolded and pushed 
each other, and even tried to eat the buttons 
off his blouse! 

Up the mountain side, flanked by rows of 
stone lanterns, ran a wide flight of steps and 
at the top was the gate-way to the temple 
itself. On either side were sort of huge cages, 
and in them the most hideous figures June 
had ever seen! They were fierce looking 
giants with terrible glass eyes and snarling 
mouths with all the teeth showing, just as the 
Ogre’s did in the fairy tale. One was painted 
all over green, and the other was red, and 
they held out clutching fingers as if ready to 
pounce upon the passer-by. While June was 
looking at them, and feeling rather glad that 
they were inside the cages, he saw two old 
men dressed in white, climb slowly up the 
steps and kneel before the statues. Bowing 
their heads to the earth and muttering 
prayers, they took from their belts some slips 
of paper, and after chewing them into wads 
began gravely to throw them at the fierce 
green demon behind the bars. 

June giggled with joy, this was something 
he could quite understand. Taking advan- 
tage of Toro’s attention being distracted, he 
promptly began to make wads too, and before 
Toro could stop him he was vigorously pelt- 
ing the scowling image. In an instant there 
was angry remonstrance and a group of in- 
dignant worshipers gathered around. For- 


tunately Seki San appeared on the scene in 
time to prevent trouble. 

“But I was only doing what the others 
did!” explained June indignantly. 

“Tt is no harm done,” said Seki, reassur- 
ingly after a few words to those about her, 
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“you not understand our strange ways. 
These are our Nio or temple guardians that 
frighten away the evil bad spirits.” 


‘““*Do You WANT ME TO HELP You? 


“What makes the pilgrims throw at them 
then?” asked June. 

“They throw prayers,” answered Seki 
San very seriously, “they buy paper prayers 

VoL. XXXIV.— 29. 


from the 
throw them through the grating. 
prayer sticks, it is answered, if it falls 
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gate, and 
If the 


old man at the 


' JUNE ASKED.” 


down it is not answered. Come, I will show 
you!” 

They went very close, and looked through 
the bars; there on the grating, on the floor 
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and even on the ceiling above them were 
masses of tiny paper wads, the unanswered 
prayers of departed thousands. 

“Well, three of mine stuck!” said June with 
satisfaction. “Do you suppose it ’s too late to 
make a prayer on them now?” 

























«IT 's A MATSURI—A FESTIVAL,’ 


Seki thought after considering the matter 
that it was not. 

“But I have n’t got anything left to pray 
for!” said June, regretting the lost opportu- 
nity. “Father ’s getting well, and he and 
Mother are coming home, and I have got 
pretty near everything I want. I believe 


I ’d like another fish though, and oh! yes, I 
want a little pug dog, jes’ ’zactly like Tomi.” 


Captain June 
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“It ’s tiffin time,” said Seki San, “and 
after that will be the fire-work.” 

“In the day-time?” asked June. 

“Oh yes, very fine nice fire-work,” 
Seki. 

They left the temple grounds, and made 
their way up the river road, where everybody 
was having a tea-party out under the trees. 
Seki San secured a tiny table for them and 
they sat on their heels and ate rice out of a 
great white wooden bucket, and fluffy yellow 
omelet out of a round bowl, and the sunshine 
came dancing down through the dainty, wav- 
ing bamboo leaves, and everybody was laugh- 
ing and chattering and from every side came 
the click-clack of the wooden shoes, and the 
tinkle of samisens, and the music of fall- 
ing water. 

Suddenly Toro pulled June’s sleeve and 
motioned excitedly to the road-way. Coming 
toward them in a jinrikisha, looking very 


said 


SEKI EXPLAINED.” 


pale and thin and with both arms in ban- 
dages, sat Monsieur. 

June broke away from Seki and raced after 
the jinrikisha, “Oh! Mister,” he cried, “Mr. 
Frenchman.” 


Monsieur, hearing the English words, 
stopped his man and turned around. When 


he saw a very flushed little boy in blouse suit 
and a wide brimmed hat, he smiled. 
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“Ah!” he cried, “my friend of the garden! 
My prince who found the Sleeping Beauty.” 
Then he began to laugh so hard that it 
started up all his rheumatic pains, and he had 
to sink back and rest quiet before he could 
speak again. “I am very bad since I saw you 
last,” he said; “these dogs of Japanese will 
let me die here. One day in France would 
make me well. I may have it yet-—I must get 
back some way—some way!” His eyes 
looked excitedly over June’s head out into 
space as if trying to span the miles that lay 
between him and his beloved country. 

“My papa will take you home when he 
comes,” said June; “he ’s a soldier.” 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders: “Your 
papa would not care that,” he said, snapping 
his fingers; then seeing June’s disappointment 
he added kindly, “But you—will you not 
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come to see me? I will make you more forts, 
{ will show you my gold fish.” 

“Yes, I ’ll come,” said June. “When?” 

But before Monsieur could answer, Seki 
had called June and the jinrikisha had 
started on its way. 

Late in the afternoon, as the revelers 
straggled home tired but happy, June slipped 
his hand into Seki’s. The merry noises of the 
day had given place to the quiet chirp of the 
crickets and the drowsy croaking of the frogs, 
and the little breezes that stirred overhead 
sounded sleepy and far away. 

“Seki,” said June, “I did n’t make any 
prayer on that paper that stuck on the old 
giant’s nose, do you think it too late?” 

“No,” said Seki San, willing to humor him. 

“Well,” said June sleepily, “I pray that 
the French gentleman will get back home.” 


(To be continued.) 





A Japanese Candy Shop 


























so much alike that it is difficult to tell at a 
glance just what kind of a shop each one 
is. But all Japanese boys and girls know the 
confectioners’ sign—the spiked ball—and just 


Si in Japan are all so tiny and look 


where to go whenever they wish sweets of any 
sort. ‘The sign in this picture is on top of the 
pole. Underneath it hangs a banner bearing 
the name of the shop-keeper in Japanese 
characters. 





by Edwin L. Sabin 


Some eve I’d like 
By boyhood’s le 
Once more to 
Which mode 


myself 
ted shelf, 
olumes worn 
nake forlorn ; 


Once more ‘t the moments speed 

With Opt istlemon, Mayne Reid ! 

The lub” set, “The White Chief” 
Ri 

AP., th re books, I do declare ! 


" : Hazard!” Joy! Again we meet 
By grace of Trowbridge lines replete ! 

| pon my word, here ’s “ Cudjo’s Cave !” 
Was Cudjo not a ‘dandy’ slave ?) 


The “ Scottish Chiefs ” is this, I guess, 
With “ Thaddeus of Warsaw” —yes ! 
And this (I loaned it o’er and o’er) 

Is Stephens’ “ Left on Labrador !” 


Pass by that dog-eared treasure ? No! 
’T is Scott’s entrancing “ Ivanhoe !” 
(How often, of its glamour taught, 
Have Tom and I in tourney fought ! ) 


And here, imploring boyhood’s eyes, 

The “ Last of the Mohicans” lies ! 

Hail! Hawkeye, Uncas, Chingachgook-! 
( “ Deerslayer” is that next old book.) 
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Come “ Crusoe”; pretty ragged, you— 
A hundred times read through and through ! 
Your woodcuts blurred. While this one— 
see P— 
The far-marooned “ Swiss Family !” 


And look! Their lonesomeness confessed, 
“‘ Aladdin,” “ Sinbad,” and the rest 
Peer forth from covers stained and dim, 


! 


Awaiting —cheek by jowl with Grimm ! 


Upon this faded back discern 

The tempting, wizard name of Verne ! 
The title ? Must be “ Field of Ice” — 
Or, no; some “trip,” of strange device. 


Munchausen, here; that, Gulliver; 
This, Coffin—truthful chronicler. 
(The other three of course are bricks, 
But can’t beat “ Boys of ’76 !”) 


And you, oh gift of gentler pen: 

Louisa Alcott’s “ Little Men !” 

And you, whom kindred soul creates: 

“ Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates !” 


But Duty warns—like mother’s dread : 
“Stop, my son; time to go to bed.” 

In vain I ’d beg: “ One chapter more !” 
Farewell, dear shelf of boyhood’s lore. 
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The New Boy at Hilltop 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater,"’ etc. 


CHAPTER III 


MR. WHIPPLE SUBSCRIBES 
si ENNETH’S | first 
week at Hilltop 
passed busily and 
happily. There 
had been no more 
talk on Joe’s part 
about getting rid 
of his room-mate. 
The two had be- 
® come fast friends. 
. *s Kenneth grew to 
like Joe better each day; and it had n’t 
taken him long to discover that it was be- 
cause of Joe’s ability to squirm out of scrapes 
or to avoid detection altogether rather than 
to irreproachable conduct that Doctor Ran- 
dall looked upon him as a model student. 

Basket-ball practice for both the Upper 
and Lower House teams took place every 
week-day afternoon. Kenneth had erred, if 
at all, on the side of modesty when speaking 
of his basket-ball ability. To be sure, he was 
light in weight for a team where the members’ 
ages averaged almost sixteen years, but he 
made up for that in speed, while his prowess 
at shooting baskets from the floor or from 
fouls was so remarkable that after a few 
practice games had been played all Lower 
House was discussing him with eager amaze- 
ment and Upper House was sitting up and 
taking notice. At the end of the first week 
Kenneth secured a place on the second team 
at right guard, and Grafton Hyde, whose 
place in a similar position on the first team 
was his more by reason of his size and weight 
than because of real ability, began to work 
his hardest. 

The closer Kenneth pressed him for his 
place the more Grafton’s dislike of the 
younger boy became evident. As there was 
the length of the floor between their positions 
in the practice games the two had few op- 
portunities to “mix it up,” but once or twice 
they got into a scrimmage together and on 
those occasions the fur flew. Grafton was a 





hard, rough player and he did n’t handle Ken- 
neth with gloves. 


On the other hand, Ken- 





neth asked no favors nor gave any. Natur- 
ally Grafton’s superior size and strength gave 
him the advantage, and after the second of 
these “mix-ups,” during which the other play- 
ers and the few spectators looked on glee- 
fully and the referee blew his whistle until 
he was purple in the face, Kenneth limped 
down to the dressing-room with a _ badly 
bruised knee, a factor which kept him out of 
the game for the next two days and caused 
Grafton to throw sarcastic asides in the direc- 
tion of the bench against which Kenneth’s 
heels beat a disconsolate tattoo. 

Four days before the first game with Up- 
per House—the Championship Shield went 
to the team winning two games out of three— 
Lower House held an enthusiastic meeting 
at which songs and cheers were practised and 
at which the forty-odd fellows in attendance 
pledged themselves for various sums of 
money to defray the cost of new suits and 
paraphernalia for both the basket-ball and 
hockey teams. 

“How much do you give?” 
Kenneth. 

“Five dollars,’ 
poised above the little slip of paper. 
neth stared. 

“But—is n’t that a good bit?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

“Tt seems so when you only get twenty 
dollars a month allowance,” answered Joe 
ruefully. “But every fellow gives what he 
thinks he ought to, you know; Graft usually 
gives ten dollars, but lots of the fellows can 
only give fifty cents.” 

“T see,” murmured Kenneth. 
he thinks he ought to give,’ eh? 
easy.” 

The following afternoon Upper and Lower 
Houses turned out en masse to see the first of 
the hockey series and stood ankle-deep in the 
new snow while Upper proceeded to adminis- 
ter a generous trouncing to her rival. 

“Eat ’em up, Upper! Eat ’em up, Up- 
per!” gleefully shouted the supporters of the 
crimson-stockinged players along the opposite 
barrier. 

“Oh, forget it!” growled Joe, pulling the 
collar of his blue sweater higher about his 


whispered 
’ answered Joe, his pencil 


Ken- 


“ “What 


That ’s 
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neck and turning a disgusted back to the 
rink. ‘That ’s 14 to 3, is n’t it? Well, it 
must be pretty near over, that ’s one comfort! 
Hello, here comes Whipple. Gee, but he 
makes me tired! Always trying to mix with 
the fellows. I wonder if he was born with that 
ugly smile of his. He ’s coming this way.” 
Joe groaned. “He thinks I ’m such a nice 
little boy and says he hopes my heart is of 
gold to match my hair! Would n’t that peev 
you?” 

“Ah, Brewster,” greeted Mr. Whipple, lay- 
ing a hand on the boy’s shoulder, “how goes it 
to-day?” He accorded Kenneth a curt nod. 

“Going bad,” growled Joe. 

“Well, well, we must take the bad with the 
good,” said the instructor sweetly. “Even 
defeat has its lesson, you know. Now—” 

But Kenneth did n’t hear the rest. Graf- 
ton Hyde was beside him with a slip of 
paper in his hand. 

“Say, Garwood,” said Grafton loudly 
enough to be heard by the audience near-by, 
“T wish you ’d tell me about this. It ’s your 
subscription slip. These figures look like a 
one and two naughts, but I guess you meant 
ten dollars instead of one, did n’t you?” 

“No,” answered Kenneth calmly. 

“Oh! But—only a dollar?” inquired 
Grafton incredulously. 

The fellows nearest at hand who had been 
either watching the game or delighting in 
Joe’s discomforture turned their attention to 
Grafton and the new junior. 

“Exactly,” answered Kenneth. “The 
figures are perfectly plain, are n’t they?” 

Grafton shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“Oh, all right,” he said. “Only a dollar 
seemed rather little, and I wanted to be 
sure—” 

“Did n’t anyone else give a dollar?” de- 
manded Kenneth. 

“We don’t make public the amounts re- 
ceived,” answered Grafton with much dig- 
nity. Kenneth smiled sarcastically. 

“What are you doing now?” he asked. 

“T merely asked—” 

“And I answered. That ’s enough, is n’t 
it?” 

“Yes, but let me tell you that we don’t 
take to stingy fellows in Lower House. 
You ’d better get moved to Upper, Garwood ; 
that ’s where you belong. You ’re a fresh 
kid, and I guess we don’t have to have your 
subscription anyway.” He tore the slip up 
contemptuously and tossed the pieces to the 
snow. Kenneth colored. 


“Just as you like,” he answered. “I sub- 
scribed what I thought proper. and you ’ve 
refused to accept it. You have n’t worried 
me.” 

But a glance over the faces of the little 
throng showed that public sentiment was 
against him. Well, that could n’t be helped 
now. He turned his back and gave his atten- 
tion to the game. But the incident was not 
yet closed. Mr. Whipple’s smooth voice 
sounded in its most conciliatory tones: 

“We all know your generosity, Hyde. Let 
us hope that by next year Garwood will have 
learned from you the spirit of giving.” 

Kenneth swung around and faced the in- 
structor. 

“May I ask, sir, how much you gave?” 

“Me? Why—ah—I think the teachers are 
not required—I should say expected to—ah— 
contribute,” answered Mr. Whipple agitat- 


edly. 
“I guess they are n’t forbidden to,” an- 
swered Kenneth. “And I don’t believe 


you ’ve got any right to criticize the size of 
my subscription until you ’ve given some- 
thing yourself.” 

Mr. Whipple’s smile grew tremulous and 
almost flickered out. 

“T ’m sure that the boys of the Lower 
House know that I am always ready and 
eager to aid in any way,” he replied with 
angry dignity. “If they will allow me to 
contribute—” He paused and viewed the 
circle smilingly. 

The idea tickled all hands hugely. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

“About five dollars, Mr. Whipple!” 

Mr. Whipple’s smile grew strained and un- 
easy. He had not expected acceptance of his 
offer. 

“Yes, yes, perhaps it is best to keep the 
donations confined to the student body,” he 
said. “Perhaps at another time you ’ll al- 
low—” 

“Right now, sir!” cried Joe. “Give us a 
couple of dollars, sir!” 

The demand could not be disregarded. 
Shouts of approval arose on every hand. On 
the ice, Wason of the Upper House team 
had hurt his knee and time had been called ; 
and the waiting players flocked to the barrier 
to see what was up. Mr. Whipple looked ques- 
tioningly at Grafton and found that youth 
regarding him expectantly. With a sigh 
which was quickly stifled he drew forth his 
pocket book and selected a two dollar note 
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from the little roll it contained. He handed turned in all its serenity. ‘And now, Gar- 

it to Grafton who accepted it carelessly. wood,” he said, “as I have complied with 

your requirements, al- 

low me to say that 

your conduct has not 

been—ah—up to Hill- 

pci/s top standards. Let me 

suggest that you culti- 
vate generosity.” 

Kenneth, who had 

kept his back turned 

since his last words, 

swung around with an 

angry retort on his 

. lips. But Joe’s hand 
pulled him back. 


= “Shut up, chum!” 


' whispered Joe. “Let 
> him go.” 
= Kenneth swallowed 


his anger and Mr. 
Whipple, with a smil- 
ing nod, followed by a 
quick malevolent glance 
at Joe, turned away 
from the group of 
grinning faces. 

Chuckles and quiet 
snickers followed him. 

There was joy in 
the ranks of the enemy. 
Only Kenneth showed 
no satisfaction over 
the instructor’s dis- 
comfiture for he re- 
alized that the lat- 
ter would hold him 
partly accountable for 
it. 

Presently, the game 
having come to an end 
with the score 18 
to 7 in Upper’s favor, 
he and Joe went back 
together up the hill. 

“T wish,” said Joe, 
~=\ ' with a frown, “you 
had n’t made that fuss 
about the subscription. 
Fellows will think 
you ’re stingy, I ’m 
afraid.” 

“Thanks,” said Grafton. “I ‘Il send you “Well, they ’ll have to think so then,” re- 
a receipt, sir.” sponded Kenneth defiantly. “Anyhow, Hyde 

“Oh, that is not necessary,” replied Mr. had no business pitching into me about it like 
Whipple. Now that the thing was past mend- that in public.” 
ing he made the best of it. His smile had re- “No, that ’s so,” Joe acknowledged. “He 
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had n’t. I guess he ’s got it in for you good game in which he had apparently sought to 


But don’t you be worried.” 
And he 


and hard. 

“T ’m not,” answered Kenneth. 
did n’t look to be. 

“I ’m going to see Jim Marble before 
Graft gets at him with a lot of yarns about 
you,” Joe continued. 

“Thanks,” said Kenneth. “I 
would. I don’t want 
to lose all show for the 
team.” 

“You bet you don’t! 
You ’re getting on 
finely, too, are n't 
you? I don’t see how 
you work those long 
throws of yours. Graft 
says it ’s just your fool 
luck.” Joe chuckled. 
“T asked him why he 
did n’t cultivate a lit- 
tle luck himself! He’s 
been playing like a 
baby so far; sloppy ’s 
no name for it!” 

“Think Marble no- 
tices it?” 

“Of course he no- 


wish you 


tices it! Jim don’t 
miss a thing. Why?” 
“Nothing, only— 


well, I ’ve made up my 
mind to beat Grafton 
out ; and I ’m going to 
do it!” 

Two days later there 
was deeper gloom than 
ever in Lower House. 
Upper had won the 
first basket-ball game ! 
And the score, 14 to 6, 


did n’t offer ground 
for comfort. There 
was no good reason 


to suppose that the 

next game, coming a week later, would result 
very differently. Individually three at least 
of the five players had done brilliant work, 
Marble at center. Joe at left forward and 
Collier at left guard having won applause 
time and again. But Upper had far excelled 
in team-work, especially on offense, and Low- 
er’s much-heralded speed had n’t shown up. 
On the defense, all things considered, Lower 
had done fairly well, although most of the 
honor belonged to Collier at left guard, Graf- 
ton Hyde having played a slow, blundering 





substitute roughness fof science. More than 
half of the fouls called on the Blue had been 
made by Grafton. And, even though Upper 
had no very certain basket-thrower, still she 
could n’t have helped making a fair share of 
those goals from fouls. 

Kenneth had n’t gone on until the last 


***T NEVER SAW THEM BEFORE,’ HE SAID SIMPLY.” (SEE PAGE 234.) 


minute of play, and he had not distinguished 
himself. In fact his one play had been a 
failure. He had taken Grafton’s place at right 
guard. Carl Jones, Upper’s big center, stole 
the ball in the middle of the floor and suc- 
ceeded in getting quite away from the field. 
Kenneth saw the danger and gave chase, but 
his lack of weight was against him. Jones 
brushed him aside, almost under the basket, 
and, while Kenneth went rolling over out of 
bounds, tossed the easiest sort of a goal. 

But Kenneth’s lack of success on that oc- 
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casion caused him to work harder than ever 
in practice, and, on the following Thursday 
the long-expected happened. Grafton Hyde 
went to the second team and Kenneth took his 
place at right guard on the first. 


CHAPTER IV 
SUSPENDED 


GRAFTON could scarcely believe it at first. 
When he discovered that Jim Marble really 
meant that he was to go to the second team 
his anger almost got the better of him, and 
the glance he turned from Jim to Kenneth 
held nothing of affection. But he took his 
place at right guard on the second and, al- 
though with ill grace, played the position 
while practice lasted. Kenneth took pains to 
keep away from him since there was no tell- 
ing what tricks he might be up to. The first 
team put it all over the second that day and 
Jim Marble was smiling when time was 
called and the panting players tumbled down- 
stairs to the showers. On Friday practice 
was short. A‘ier it was over Kenneth 
stopped at the library on his way back to 
Lower House. When he opened the door of 
Number 12 he found Joe with his books 
spread out, studying. 

“Hello, where have you been?” asked Joe. 
“Graft was in here a minute ago looking for 
you. Said if you came in before dinner to 
ask you to go up to his room a minute. Of 
course,” said Joe, grinning, “he may intend 
to throw you out of the window or give you 
poison, but he talked sweetly enough. Still, 
maybe you ’d better stay away; perhaps he ’s 
just looking for a chance to quarrel.” 

Kenneth thought a minute. Then he 
turned toward the door. 

“Going?” asked Joe. 

ag ag 

“Well, if you ’re not back by six I "ll head 
a rescue party.” 

Grafton Hyde roomed by himself on the 
third floor. His two rooms, on the corner of 
the building, were somewhat elaborately fur- 
nished, as befitted the apartments of “the 
richest fellow in school.” He had chosen 
the third floor because he was under surveil- 
lance less strict than were the first and second 
floor boys. The teacher on the third floor was 
Mr. Whipple and, as his rooms were at the 
other end of the hall and as he paid little 
attention at best to his charges, Grafton did 
about as he pleased. To-night there was no 
light shining through the transom when Ken- 
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neth reached Number 21 and he decided that 
Grafton was out. But he would make sure 
and so knocked at the door. To his surprise 
he was told to come in. As he opened the 
door a chill draft swept by him, a draft at 
once redolent of snow and of cigarette smoke. 
The room was in complete darkness, but a 
form was outlined against one of the win- 
dows, the lower sash of which was fully 
raised, and a tiny red spark glowed there. 

“Who is it?” asked Grafton’s voice. 

“Garwood,” was the reply. “Joe said you 
wanted me to look you up.” 

The spark suddenly dropped out of sight, 
evidently tossed through the open window. 

“Oh,” said Grafton with a trace of embar- 
rassment. “Er—wait a moment and I ’Il 
light up.” 

“Don’t bother,” said Kenneth. “I can’t 
stay but a minute. I just thought I ’d see 
what you wanted.” 

“Well, you ‘ll find a chair there by the 
table,” said Grafton, sinking back on the 
window-seat. “Much obliged to you for com- 
ing up.” 

There was a silence during which Kenneth 
found the chair and Grafton pulled down the 
window. Then, 

“Look here, Garwood,” said Grafton, 
“you ’ve got my place on the team. I don’t 
say you did n’t get it fair and square, because 
you did. But I want it. You know me 
pretty well and I guess you know I generally 
get what I want. You ’re a pretty good sort, 
and you ’re a friend of Joe’s, and I like Joe, 
but I might make it mighty uncomfortable 
for you if I wanted to, which I don’t. I ’Il 
tell you what I ‘ll do, Garwood. You get 
yourself back on the second team and I ’ll 
make it right with you. If you need a little 
money—” 

“Ts that all?” asked Kenneth, rising. 

“Hold on! Don’t get waxy! Wait till I 
explain. I ‘ll give you twenty-five dollars, 
Garwood. You can do a whole lot with 
twenty-five dollars. And that ’s a mighty 
generous offer. All you ’ve got to do is to 
play off for a couple of days. ‘To-morrow 
you could be kind of sick and not able to 
play. No one would think anything about it, 
and you can bet I would n’t breathe a word 
of it. What do you say?” 

“I say you 're a confounded cad!” cried 
Kenneth hotly. 

“Oh, you do, eh? I have n't offered 
enough, I suppose!” sneered Grafton. “I 
might have known that a fellow who would 
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“Ah!” said Mr. Whipple triumphantly. 

In Kenneth’s hand lay a piece of folded 
paper, a skate strap and—a box of cigarettes! 
He stared at the latter bewilderedly for a 


only give a dollar to the teams would be a 
hard bargainer! Well, I ’m not stingy; I ’ll 
call it thirty. Now, what do you say?” 

“When you get your place back it ’ll be by 
some other means than buying it,” said Ken- 
neth contemptuously. He turned toward the 
door. “You have n’t got enough money to 
buy everything, you see ; and—” 

There was a sharp knock on the door. 

“If you say anything about this,” whis- 
pered Grafton hoarsely, “I ’1I—I ’1l—Come 
in!” 

“Who is here?” asked Mr. Whipple’s voice 
as the door swung open. 

“T, sir, and Garwood,” answered Grafton. 

“Ah! Garwood! And which one of you, 
may I ask, has been smoking cigarettes ?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, 

“Nobody in here, sir,” answered Grafton. 

“That will do, Hyde. Don’t attempt to 
shield him,” said Mr. Whipple coldly. “Light 
the gas, please.” 

Grafton slid off the window-seat and 
groped toward where Kenneth was standing. 

“Ves, sir,” he said, “as soon as I can find 


a match.” He brushed heavily against Ken- 
neth. “I beg your pardon, Garwood. I ’m 
all turned around. Where—? Oh, here 
they are.” A match flared and Grafton 


lighted the drop-light. Mr. Whipple turned 
to Kenneth, a triumphant smile on his thin 
features. 

“Well, what have you to say?” he asked. 

“About what, sir?” inquired Kenneth. 

“About smoking. You deny it then.” 

“Te.” 

“Ah! And what about this?” Mr. Whip- 
ple opened his hand and displayed a portion 
of a cigarette with charred end. ‘“ You should 
be more careful where you throw them, Gar- 
wood. This came from the window just as I 
was passing below.” 

“Tt ’s not mine,” was the answer. 

“Oh, then it was you, Hyde?” 

Grafton smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf you can find any cigarettes in my room, 
sir, you—” 

“Pshaw! What ’s the use in pretending?” 
interrupted the instructor, viewing Kenneth 
balefully. “I fancy I know where to look 
for cigarettes, eh, Garwood? You have no 


objection to emptying your pockets for me?” 
“None at all, Mr. Whipple.” 
“Then, may I suggest that you do so?” 
Kenneth dove into one pocket and brought 
out a handkerchief and a small piece of 
pencil, into the other and— 
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moment. Then he glanced sharply at Graf- 
ton. That youth regarded him commiserat- 
ingly and slowly shook his head. 

“T ’ll take those, if you please,” said Mr. 
Whipple. Kenneth handed them over. 

“T never saw them before,” he said simply. 

“Oh, of course not,” jeered the instructor. 
“And the room rank with cigarette smoke! 
That ’s a pretty tall story, I think, Garwood. 
You told me once that I would never catch 
you smoking cigarettes. You see you were a 
trifle mistaken. You may go to your room.” 

“T was n’t smoking cigarettes,” protested 
Kenneth. “I never saw that box before in 
my life. If Hyde won’t tell I will. I came up 
here and found him—” 

He stopped. What was the use? Telling 
on another fellow was mean work, and, be- 
sides, Mr. Whipple would n’t believe him. 
He had no proof to offer and all the evidence 
was against him. He turned to the door. 
On the threshold he looked back at Grafton. 

“You sneak!” he said softly. 

Then, with the angry tears blinding his 
eyes, he hurried down to his room to unbur- 
den his heart to Joe Brewster. 

Joe was wildly indignant and was all for 
dashing upstairs and “knocking the spots out 
of Graft!” But Kenneth refused his con- 
sent to such a procedure. 

“T ’ll tell them the truth when they call 
me up,” he said. “If they don’t believe me 
they need n’t.” 

Well, they did n’t. Kenneth refused to in- 
criminate Grafton and as all the evidence was 
strongly against him he was held guilty. The 
verdict was “suspension” as sgon as Ken- 
neth’s ‘parents could be communicated with. 
Grafton denied having smoked with Kenneth 
and got off with a lecture for permitting an 
infraction of the rules in his study. Joe 
stormed and sputtered, but as Kenneth had 
bound him to secrecy he could do no more. 

That night Upper and Lower met in the 
second basket-ball game and Grafton Hyde 
played right guard on the Lower House team. 
Fate was kind to the Blues. Knox, Upper’s 
crack right forward, was out of the game 
with a twisted ankle and when the last whis- 
tle blew the score board declared Lower House 
the winner by a score of 12 to9. And Lower 
House tramped through the snow, around and 
around the campus, and made night hideous 
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with songs and cheers until threatened by the 
faculty with dire punishment if they did not 
at once retire to their rooms. And up in 
Number 12 Kenneth, feeling terribly out of 
it all, heard and was glad of the victory. 

Sunday afternoon he spent in packing his 
trunk, for, in spite of Joe’s pleadings, he was 
determined not to return to Hilltop when 
his term of suspension was over. He ex- 
pected to hear from his father in the morn- 
ing, in which case he would take the noon 
train to New York on the first stage of his 
journey. 

That night they sat up late, since it was to 
be their last evening together, and Joe was 
very miserable. He begged Kenneth to go 
to Doctor Randall and tell just what had oc- 
curred. But Kenneth shook his head. 

“He would n’t believe me if I did,” he 
said. ‘And, anyhow, what ’s the use of stay- 
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ing while Whipple ’s here? He ’d get me 
fired sooner or later. No, the best way to do 
is to quit now. I ’m sorry, Joe; you and I 
were getting on together pretty well, were n’t 
we?” 

“Yes,” answered Joe sadly. And then he 
became reminiscent and asked whether Ken- 
neth remembered the way they kicked the 
furniture around that first evening and how 
Kenneth had joshed Grafton Hyde. 

When they at last went to bed Kenneth 
found himself unable to sleep. Eleven o’clock 
struck on the town clock. From across the 
room came Joe’s regular breathing and Ken- 
neth, punching his pillow into a new shape, 
envied him. For a half-hour longer he tossed 
and turned, and then slumber came to him, 
yet so fitfully that he was wide awake and 
out of bed the instant that that first shrill 
cry of “Fire!” sounded in the corridor. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy 


By Captain Harold Hammond, U. S. A. 


Illustrated by George Varian 


THE BATTLE OF 


WHEN school convened after the holidays, 
the school-house yard naturally became the 
center of activity for winter games of all 
kinds. An unusually great amount of snow had 
fallen and lay undisturbed on the ground, with 
the exception of the enormous piles border- 
ing the newly-cleared walks leading from the 
gates to the school-house. Everybody had 
studiously avoided the enclosure during the 
holidays, preferring to spend their midwin- 
ter playtime at places farther away from the 
daily grind of study. 

At recess time everything was in full blast 
and all felt that the reopening of school was 
not such a regrettable occasion after all. Be- 
fore school was called the boys had tramped 
down a large circle in the snow, with intersect- 
ing lines like the spokes of a wheel, designed 
for playing “Fox and Geese.” Everybody 
played and played hard and when it was time 
to go in again the surface of the school yard 
had entirely lost its untrampled appearance. 

That afternoon before school began, as 
the boys were rushing around the well-beaten 
paths, Pinkey noticed some of the girls, Har- 
riet Warren among them, standing on the 
walk watching them. He imagined that he 
detected traces of regret on the faces of 
some, caused no doubt by there being no 
chance for them to enjoy the game as the 
boys were doing. They could not make a 
ring for themselves, had there been avail- 
able space, for the snow was too deep for 
them to wade in. 

“Say, fellows,” he exclaimed on reaching 
“home”—the “hub” of the wheel—after 
a lively chase around the rim of the circle, 
“we ’ve had enough of this for a while; 
what do you say to quitting and building a 
couple of snow forts and letting the girls 
come over here and play?” 

“That ’s what!” shouted Joe Cooper, 
“T ’ve had enough of this. Let ’s build a 


couple of forts that "ll be dandies and then 
have a regular war and battles, and sieges.” 


THE SNOW FORTS 


“We won’t have to build but one to have 
a war,” spoke up Bunny Morris, who had 
come up just in time to hear the last two re- 
marks; “Shiner Brayley and Ed Lewis and 
a lot more o’ the ‘South-Enders’ are over there 
now, rolling snowballs for a fort. They said 
that they were going to build one and run 
us out of our fox and geese game.” 

“Oh, that ’s it, is it?” said Pinkey eagerly. 
“Well, all right, if they want to run us out 
of something, we ‘ll build a fort too and let 
‘em run us out of that.” Then turning to 
the girls he added: “Come on, girls, and play 
here if you want to, we ’re going to build 
a fort.” 

Instantly all was activity of a different 
sort. As usual, Pinkey took command and 
organized his forces so as to get the best 
results in the quickest time. 

“Bunny,” he said, “you and Joe start over 
there by that big tree and begin rolling a 
big snowball. Roll it this way so that by 
the time it ’s big enough, it ’ll be where we 
want it. Shorty, you and Billy start at the 
fence and roll another in this direction. By 
this plan, you see we won’t have to handle 
them any after they get big enough to use.” 

Thus directing the work and lending a 
helping hand here and there wherever he 
could be of most assistance, Pinkey began the 
erection of what he was determined should be 
the largest snow fort Enterprise had ever 
seen. 

Eddie and Shiner saw what the North- 
Enders were doing and accepted the-silent 
challenge with great glee. Nothing was 
said by either side and no attempt was made 
to hinder the progress of either party. 

It was impossible to make much of a show- 
ing on either fort during the remainder of 
the noon hour, but at recess the boys took 
up the work with renewed vigor, rolling the 
large snowballs into rows and filling in the 
spaces between with smaller balls and large 
handfuls of snow. Both forts were large 
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and roomy inside, and at each end of the 
main wall shorter walls were built extend- 
ing to the rear as a defense against attack 
from the sides. 

The forts faced each other squarely, each 
extending from the heaps of snow which 
bordered the broad main walk some dis- 
tance out into the yard, and with but fair 
snowball range between them. 

“Let ’s elect somebody captain,’ 


’ 


suggested 


partly-constructed fort, Pinkey expressed his 
views on the need for haste. 

“Now, fellows,” said he, “let ’s go right 
ahead with this fort as fast as we can, be- 
cause the sooner we get it done the sooner we 
can defend ourselves. The South-Enders are 
ahead of us now and there ’s no telling how 
soon they ‘ll pitch in and want to fight.” 

This appeal met with instant response and 
all set to work immediately, strengthening 

their defenses at all 
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] points. Eddie and 
his crowd worked 
after school too and 
many a boasting as- 
sertion and _ good- 
natured threat was 
hurled back and forth 
as the work went 
on. Snowballing,how- 
ever, was studiously 
avoided by both sides. 
By the time it had 
begun to grow dark, 
both forts were quite 
near completion, but 
to Pinkey they seemed 
to lack something. 
After a moment's 
thought he said: 
“Say, fellows, we ’ve 
got to have a flag on 
our fort; every fort 
you ever heard of had 
a flag on it.” 
“That ’s what,” 
spoke up Shorty ea- 
Lua gerly, “and I ’ve got 
. : ; 
- IY a flag too. I I bring 
Z| it to school in the 
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morning. Let ’s build 
up a place for it in 











the middle of the 





BUILDING THE ForRT. 


Bunny, as they started into the school-house 
after recess, “then we ’ll know who ’s boss 
on our side.” He and all the others knew 
that Pinkey was the real leader but there 
had been some comments about “Pinkey Per- 
kins running everything” and Bunny de- 
sired a formal acknowledgment of Pin- 
key’s authority. The matter was put to vote 
and sure enough Pinkey was elected cap- 
tain. 

When school was dismissed for the day, 
and the North-Enders crowded around their 


front wall.” 

After a few min- 
utes’ work at rolling three good-sized snow- 
balls and placing them one on top of the 
other on the middle of the main parapet, 
the boys took a few farewell admiring glances 
at their fort and started homeward. 

In some way, Pinkey’s idea to have a flag 
on the fort found its way to the ears of some 
of the South-Enders, and next morning im- 
agine Pinkey’s surprise when, on approaching 
the school yard with several of his little army, 
he could see a flag proudly waving from the 
parapet of the South-Enders’ fort. 
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Shorty was carrying the North-Enders’ flag 
and it relieved Pinkey’s disappointment 
greatly to see that the staff to which he had 
tacked it was fully twice as long as that of 
the others and that the flag was much 
larger. 

No sooner had they entered the school- 
yard than the South-Enders opened fire on 
them with a store of snowballs which they 
had made while awaiting the enemy’s ar- 
rival. The North-Enders, with Pinkey in 
the lead, made a dash for their fort, keeping 
up a running fire all the time, and soon gained 
their shelter without suffering severe loss. 
While dodging one snowball, however, Bunny 
had received the full effect of another 
squarely in the eye, which caused him in- 
stantly to lose interest in the war for some 
minutes and to sit well under the cover of 
the fortification and nurse his injured optic. 

“Make up a lot of snowballs now, every- 
body,” ordered Pinkey, once all were inside, 
“so you can keep ’em down while Shorty 
and I plant the flag.” Pinkey and all those 
of his age in school were deep in the study 
of history just at this time and all were de- 
sirous that things should be done strictly in 
accordance with their ideas of the rules 
governing war. 

The fort had been so constructed that a 
wide, well-packed ledge of snow ran all 
around the inside, upon which the defend- 
ers could stand while throwing snowballs. 
Pinkey arranged his fellows along this ledge, 
which was about a foot in height, and at 
the word from him all rose into view, ready 
to engage the enemy, while he and Shorty 
flag in hand, sprang upon the parapet. 

“Let ’em have it, fellows!” shouted Pinkey, 
as the missiles began to shower upon him and 
Shorty, “keep them interested. Don’t let up!” 

So strong were his defenders in their sup- 
ply of ammunition and so accurate was their 
aim that he and Shorty succeeded in sinking 
the sharp end of the flagstaff deep into the 
pile of snow built up for the purpose, and 
in jumping down again without suffering 
more serious damage than a few glancing 
blows from the other side. 

As soon as the flag was firmly planted on 
the parapet, the North-Enders set up a cheer 
and threw up their caps in proud salute to 
their starry emblem. 

Bothsides seemed to use their ammunition 
cautiously, throwing only when some one 
in the enemy’s fort raised his head well into 
view above his protecting wall of snow. 
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“Stop throwing, fellows,” exclaimed Pin- 
key suddenly, after a hasty glance over the 
parapet toward the other fort, “here comes 
a flag o’ truce.” 

Instantly all heads appeared above the 
wall to look. Sure enough, there was Shiner 
Brayley bearing high above his head a white 
handkerchief tied to a small stick and march- 
ing straight toward the North-Enders’ fort. 

“Go and see what he wants, Bunny.” said 
Pinkey, making no sign of going himself. 
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PLANTING THE FLAG. 


“Why don’t you go, Pinkey?” inquired 
Joe, “you ’re captain.” 

“Have n’t you studied enough history to 
know that they never do that way?” Pinkey 
replied. “One commander always sends 
somebody with a flag o’ truce and the other 
commander sends somebody out to see what 
the message is. Go ahead, Bunny.” 

Bunny strutted proudly out of the fort 
and met Shiner about midway between the 
lines. After a few moments’ whispered con- 
versation, Bunny returned to report to Pin- 
key the message Shiner had brought. 

“Shiner says that Ed Lewis thinks that 
neither side can ever drive the other out of 
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its fort and wants to make a bargain that 
whichever side can capture the other’s flag 
wins the war and gets both forts.” 

“Tell Shiner to tell Ed Lewis that I agree 
to his terms,” replied Pinkey in his most 
official tone, while the others stood by and 
uttered mingled approvals of Pinkey’s action 
and threats toward the South-Enders. 

When Bunny had delivered Pinkey’s re- 
ply and had returned once more to the fort, 
hostilities were renewed with increased vigor 
by both sides. 

All that day, during playtime, the battle 
waged fast and furious and the events of the 
morning proved to Pinkey that to capture 
the flag of either side with the force at hand 
and without outwitting the other was scarcely 
possible, so after school he called his warriors 
about him and proposed a plan he had made 
during the afternoon. 

“T *ve been thinking about this business,” 
he said, “and have decided that to capture 
the South-Enders’ flag, we ’ve got to catch 
‘em nappin’. Now I ’ve got a scheme that 
means a lot o’ work, but if we carry it out we 
can capture their flag as easy as pie.” 

“What is it?” “Let ’s do it.” “What 
do we care for work?” were a few of the 
many expressions of approval which greeted 
the proposa’ from all sides. ‘There seemed 
to be no objections whatever, though none 
knew what the scheme was. 

“Let ’s dig a tunnel from our fort, length- 
wise through that long pile o’ snow that was 
shovelled off the walk, clear up to the South- 
Enders’ fort and leave just a thin wall o’ 
snow so if we can coax ’em outside and keep 
‘em engaged somebody can slip through the 
tunnel, break into their fort and capture the 
flag and the war will be won for our side.” 

It- will be remembered that one end of 
each fort rested against this long pile of 
snow, which in places was nearly as high as 
a boy’s head. 

“Just the scheme, course we ‘Il do it,” 
exclaimed Shorty, fairly jumping up and 
down, “let ’s begin.” 

“No,” warned Pinkey, “not now. We ’ve 
got to get shovels and do it late this evening 
by moonlight when no one ’s around. Every- 
body must be here right after supper, sure.” 

All consented to this arrangement and the 
band of braves departed: for home, with a 
parting injunction from Pinkey to keep quiet 
and not to let any one know where they were 
going even after supper. 

Promptly after supper, every North-Ender 
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returned to the school yard and about half 
of them had shovels, a few being thoughtful 
enough to bring stove shovels to be used where 
the others would be too large. 

It was a long and tedious job that they 
undertook, for at no place could they stand 
erect in the tunnel and here and there they 
had to crouch down at their work to keep 
from breaking through above. 

“Let ’s work from both ends,” suggested 
Bunny, “and get done twice as quick. There 
are enough of us. We can start inside the 
other fort and then cover up the hole when 
we get through.” 

This was a happy thought and it was at 
once carried into effect. one party starting 
from the interior of each fort and working 
toward the other. This hastened the work 
wonderfully and in less time than Pinkey had 
dared hope, after seeing what a task they 
had undertaken, the two parties met about 
half-way between the two forts. The snow 
which had been dug from their own end of 
the tunnel was stored in their fort, but that 
which came from the other end had to be 
scattered to avoid suspicion. 

“Everything ’s all ready now,” said Pin- 
key gleefully, “just as soon as we plug up 
the place where we started to digging in the 
South-Enders’ fort. I wonder how they ’d 
like it if they knew we had been in there 
ourselves !” 

It was but the task of a few minutes to 
cover up all traces of their having been in 
the enemy’s works and when the crowd gath- 
ered up their shovels and departed there was 
no indication of all they had accomplished, 
save the piles of snow in the North-Enders’ 
fort. They had even closed up the entrance 
to the tunnel from their own fort as a matter 
of precaution against some one seeing it. 

Strictly according to instructions nearly 
all the North-Enders were assembled in their 
fort early the next morning and had their 
flag flying before the South-Enders arrived. 
As a part of Pinkey’s scheme, he and Bunny 
kept themselves hidden from view, so that the 
enemy might not miss them when they ab- 
sented themselves during the fight. 

Soon Eddie appeared, coming around the 
corner, with Shiner as flag-bearer immedi- 
ately behind him. Following them as closely 
as possible came the South-End_ warriors, 
stronger in numbers than on the previous 
day. Eddie had enlisted a number of the 
younger boys on his side without regard to 
what part of town they came from. They 
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had been envious spectators of the war and 
now were elated at Eddie’s invitation to take 
part. 

“They ’ve got nearly twice as many as we 
have, Pinkey,” complained Bunny, with some 
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was awaiting them, Pinkey made preparations 
to begin his attack. 

“All ready, fellows,” he said in an under- 
tone, “everybody but Bunny and me move 
out now, slowly and carefully as though you 





“ PINKEY HELD FORTH THE CAPTURED FLAG WITH His Lert HAND, AND 
EXTENDED His RIGHT TOWARD His ASTONISHED FOE.” 


concern, “and they ‘ll make a rush for us as 
soon as they get their flag up.” 

“T don’t care how many they ‘ve got,” 
said Pinkey, bravely, still keeping under 
cover, “the more the better, ‘cause the more 
they have, the further they ‘ll get away from 
their fort and that ’s what we want.” 

As soon as the South-Enders had planted 
their flag, amid the storm of snowballs that 


were afraid, but be careful that they don’t 
get closer to our fort than you are, for that ’s 
what they ‘ll be looking for. Bunny and I 
will go through the tunnel and as soon as you 
see we ’ve got their flag, hurry back here as 
fast as you can.” 

Out they went, as Pinkey had directed, 
throwing and dodging, advancing and re- 
treating, endeavoring to draw the enemy from 
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hind his breastworks. ‘There was a large 
crowd of spectators watching the battle, for 
by now the war between the two sides had 
sained considerable attention from the older 
pupils as well as the younger ones. 

Some of the spectators cheered for 
side and some for the other and, as the fight 
waxed hot, words of encouragement could be 
ieard for both from all sides. 

As Pinkey had hoped, the South-Enders 
left their shelter with a rush and a yell and 
endeavored to drive his side back into their 
fort where, with their superior force, they 
might win added glory by capturing the flag 
in hand to hand conflict. 

“Pinkey Perkins is n’t with them,” shouted 
Shiner, ‘we ’ll get them on the run now, all 
right.” 

“Bet he stayed away on purpose so as not 
to be here when we captured his flag,” re- 
plied Eddie. “Is n’t that just like him?” 

Meantime Pinkey and Bunny had crept 
through their tunnel until they had reached 
the end. Pinkey listened with beating heart 
to see if the occupants were gone and he 
could tell by the noise coming from outside 
the fort that the way was clear for his haz- 
ardous venture. 

“Now, Bunny!” he said, “Come on; we ’ve 
no time to lose.” 

Bursting through the thin wall of snow 
that separated them from the interior of the 
South-Enders’ fort, Pinkey, crouching low 
and followed closely by Bunny, rushed to the 
center of the enclosure and started to scramble 
upon the parapet. 

“Gimme a boost, Bunny,” 
hoarsely, “quick!” 

Bunny did as -he was bid and in another 
second, even before any of the enemy had seen 
his clever move, Pinkey had seized the flag- 
staff, pulled it from its position and was wav- 
ing it around his head in high glee over his 
victory. 

But he dare not tarry long. The South- 
Enders had discovered how they had been 
tricked, and here they came pell-mell, shout- 
ing at the tops of their voices, on a mad rush 
to catch Pinkey before he could escape. 

“Catch him! catch him! Don’t let ’im get 
away!” shouted Eddie, who had been leading 
the fight in the opposite direction and was 
now among those farthest off from the fort. 

But they were too late. Pinkey and Bunny 
were into the tunnel again before any of their 
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pursuers could get to the fort and were hur- 
rying back to their own defenses as fast 
as they could go. Pinkey clutched the flag- 
staff tightly in his hand and, as he went, 
dragged it behind him through the tunnel. 

“Push up here and there, Bunny, and 
loosen the snow so the roof ’ll cave in,” said 
Pinkey, as soon as they got well started back. 

Bunny did as he was ordered and thus 
effectually put a stop to pursuit by that ave- 
nue, had such action been intended. 

“We ’ve got her!” shouted Pinkey, as he 
emerged from the tunnel into his own fort 
just as the others were returning. “ Now let ’s 
get up on the fort and give three cheers for 
the South-Enders.” 

With a will did everybody join him in 
carrying out his suggestion, for none desired 
to humiliate those whom they had defeated. 
When the spectators heard the cheers and 
learned whom they were for, everybody, 
South-Enders, spectators and all, returned the 
cheer with generous interest. 

Then, to the surprise of all, Pinkey, with- 
out a word to any one jumped from the par- 
apet down upon the ground in front, and 
marching straight up to Eddie, held forth the 
captured flag with his left hand and extended 
his right toward his astonished foe. 

Eddie could not refuse such an open- 
hearted and generous offer for peace, and with 
a face flushing red at the thought of Pin- 
key’s thus removing the sting of defeat, he ac- 
cepted the proffered flag with one hand and. 
amid the renewed cheers of everybody, grasped 
Pinkey’s outstretched hand with the other, 
thus ending the war with good feelings on all 
sides. 

As the pupils were entering the school- 
house half an hour afterward, Harriet Warren, 
whose silence until now had been as deep as 
her interest in the outcome of the struggle, 
said to Pinkey: 

“Tt was fine, Pinkey—the way you captured 
the flag, and I ’m glad your side won, but 
it was finer still the way you gave it back to 
Eddie. How did you come to think of 
either plan?” 

“Well,” said Pinkey, trying to hide the 
feeling of exultation which swept over him, 
“we were trying to make it like real war and 
capturing the flag was what they call strategy 
in the history we ’re studying. Their taking 
the flag back was what they call ‘accepting 
defeat with the honors of war,’ I suppose.” 
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In Wildwood Hollow, t’ other eve, 
they had a Christmas tree, 

And scores of pretty presents filled 
the animals with glee. 

Sir Reynard smiled a foxy smile, 
and scarce his joy could hush, 
When presented with a fine, new 
comb, to match his handsome 

“brush.” 


Old Bruin’s wife gave him a box, 
to hold his many “ cuffs” ; 

Miss Centipede, whose feet were 
cold, had a hundred warm foot- 
muffs. 


By Pauuine FRANCES 



































The hedgehog had a bottle of ink, 
in which to dip his “ quills,” 
And all the birds had wallets new, 
in which to keep their “ bills.” 


Miss Wildcat an umbrella had, 
(she ’s often in a “ squall” ; ) 
Miss Peacock, hooks for all her 
“eyes,” and the bat received a 
ball. 

The monkey had an interesting 
book of “ Jungle Tales,”’ 

And Mr. Alligator had a brand 
new set of “scales.” 


The buffalo, in gladsome mood, 
pranced gaily round and round, 

When his own name upon a pair 
of ‘‘ bellows” he had found; 

In short, for each and every one, 
a useful gift was planned, 

And merry grunts and roars and 
growls were heard on every 
hand. 




















Rainy Day Amusements in the Nursery 
PAPER—“ CLOTHES-PIN TOYS”—BY LINA BEARD 


FIRST 


How to amuse the children and keep them 
quiet for hours together can often be solved 
by giving them a lot of nice, clean, wooden 
clothes-pins to play with. 

No manufactured building-blocks or kin- 
dergarten toys can equal them in this respect. 


sao ay 


The following are the directions for mak- 
ing the farm-yard and church shown on 
page 248. 

Use ordinary 5-inch wooden clothes-pins for 
most of the work. To erect the log-house 











place two clothes-pins on the floor or table a 
few inches apart, have them parallel with 
heads toward your left hand (Fig. 1). Across 
and on top of these lay two more with both 
heads facing you (Fig. 2). Then build on 
two over the last, allowing the open ends to 


come toward your left hand and to lie directly 
over the heads of the first two clothes-pins, 
(Fig. 3) A and A. Continue building in this 
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way, always alternating the ends of the 
clothes-pins, first the heads, next the open 
ends, then the heads, and so on. 

You will need twenty-eight clothes-pins for 
one section of the saddle-bag log-house, seven 
pairs of pins extending from side to side and 
seven pairs from front to back. A short dis- 
tance from and parallel to this little structure 
build another like it, always being careful to 
place the clothes-pins with the open side 
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downward that they may lie flat and steady,— 
if placed on the rounded side the pins may 
turn and slip and the structure will fall down. 
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Clothes-Pin Toys 


For the roof of the house fold half a sheet 
of ordinary newspaper lengthwise through 
the center into a long, double strip, fold and 





crease the strip crosswise through the center ; 
then as the folded strip lies before you bend 
back one end about 5% inches (Fig. 5), turn 
the paper over and bend back the other end 
(Fig. 6). Open out the strip and you will 
have a peaked roof of two thicknesses of 
newspaper (Fig. 7). Lift the paper with 
both hands, one hand at each end, and, push- 
ing the central bend slightly together, lay 
the paper across both buildings so that the 
center will come over the middle of the open 
way between the two little log structures ; you 
will then have a miniature saddle-bag log- 
cabin, as shown in the lower picture on the 
next page. 

Begin the fence at the right hand side of 
the grounds and build toward the left, lay the 
open end of one clothes-pin on the head of an- 








FIG. 9 


other and when the first layer of rails extends 
as far as desired, commence again at the right 
hand and build on a second layer of clothes- 
pin rails (Fig. 8). 

Make a gateway-post by running the open 
end of one clothes-pin through the open side 
of a second clothes-pin, push the second pin 
up a little and slide the end of the first pin 
through the side of a third pin, bringing the 
upright pin on the outside of one horizontal 
pin and on the inside of the other (Fig. 9). 
Make a second post in the same manner and 
attach each post to one end of the front open- 
ing of the fence by sliding one fence rail be- 
tween the horizontal pins of the post (Fig 9 
B end B). Then build another pin on top as 
shown in the photograph on the next page. 

If you have shorter clothes-pins use them 
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for the buck-saw, slip the two open ends of 
two pins through each other, do the same 
with two more clothes-pins, then stand the 
two X’s, you have made, near each other and 
lay a clothes-pin across the space, resting one 


end on each of the X supports (Fig. 4 on 
the preceding page). 

The woodpile is simply a pile of clothes-pins 
alternating head and open end. On each 
end of the pile is an upright clothes-pin stuck 
far enough through a horizontal pin to hold 
it firm, as shown in Fig. 16. 


Tear a strip crosswise from half a sheet of 
newspaper, tear the strip into fine fringe, 
roll the untorn edge into a wad and push the 
wad into the open end of a clothes-pin, stand 
the pin on its head and lo! there is a little 
tree (Fig. 10). 

Select a short clothes-pin for the little 
mountain lady, fashion her dress skirt of a 
strip of newspaper, gather the paper along 
one edge with your fingers and tie the gath- 
ered edge around the clothespin a short dis- 





tance beneath the head (Fig. 12). Cut a 
three-cornered piece of red tissue paper or of 
newspaper for her shawl (Fig. 13) and make 
a sunbonnet of a folded strip of white tissue 
paper or a single strip of newspaper, bring 
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the two ends of the paper together forming a 
loop and pin the top back edges of the loop 
together, put it on the little clothes-pin head 
and tie a string around the neck over the 
bonnet (Fig. 14). 

When the pioneer home is finished build 
the log-church. For this you must have long 
logs; form them of two clothes-pins with the 
open ends slid firmly in together (Fig. 11), 
then erect the main portion of the structure 
by building it up in log-cabin style to a suf- 
ficient height; on the top lay a flat roof of 
the long logs, and on the center front of the 
roof build a little log-house of single clothes- 
pins as you build the one half of the pioneer 
cabin. ‘The little log-house on the roof forms 
part of the steeple; make its roof of a layer 
of single clothes-pins running across from side 
to side. Build a sawbuck (Fig. 4) on top of 
this little roof to form the peak of the steeple. 
Make the sawbuck upside down with .the 
heads of the pins resting on the roof and one 
of the X ends facing the front of the church. 
This will make the peak of the roof. 

Now stand two clothes-pins in the open side 
of one pin to form one side of the church 
entrance; make the other side in the same 
way; then lay a clothes-pin along the top of 
each side with head facing you. Over the 





Fic. 15. 
THE LoG CHURCH. 
the children but at the same time give them 


an idea of how the pioneers had to build their 
homes with the material at hand. ‘The cost 





SHOWING, COMPLETED, ALL THE Toys DESCRIBED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES 


last pins build on a roof by laying clothes- 
pins across from side to side. Fig. 15 shows 
the log-church completed. 

These interesting little toys not only amuse 


of these home-made toys is almost nothing, as 
only clothes-pins and a newspaper are re- 
quired, both of which are common enough 
in almost every household. 




















Sentimental Sunny 
By Stella George Stern 





CM 
Sentimental Sunny But his love, the Lady Rabbit, 
Was a very funny bunny, Did n’t like the daisy habit, ° 
Tearing daisy petals off to try his So she turned her back on him and 
fate; went and ate. 





Arctic Advantages 
By Mary Catherine Callan 


“It ’s bedtime, dear,”’ they always say But, when the breakfast bell I hear, 
Just when I ’m at my nicest play ; My bed does seem so snug and dear, 
And then I wish for Arctic climes, I yawn and long with all my might 
Where day is six months long, at times. For six good months of Arctic night. 
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An Indian Letter 
By T. R. Porter 





THE PAINTED SIGNS ON A PIECE OF LEATHER—RUNNING BUFFALO'S LETTER TO OO-NUZHE-CUDA. 


SomME time ago Running Buffalo, a big chief of 
the Sioux tribe, wished to write a letter to Oo- 
Nuzhe-Cuda, of the Omaha Indian tribe; he 
wished to tell his friend how his farm and his 
herds were getting along, and to assure the 
Omaha that the Sioux was now living like a 
white man and would continue to do so all 
the rest of his life. 

But Running Buffalo did not know a word 
of the Omaha language, and Oo-Nuzhe-Cuda 
did not know a word of the Sioux tongue. 

Now when an American wants to write to 
a Spaniard, and neither understands the lan- 
guage of the other, the American gets an in- 
terpreter to change the English words into 
Spanish, and the Spaniard gets his letter in 
words he can understand. 

But there was no interpreter between the 
Sioux and the Omaha, and then Running Buf- 
falo, being a brave of the old school, did not 
know a single one of the “signs” which a 
white man can write on paper, and another 
white man can “read,” or, by looking at them, 
can tell what the maker of the signs meant. 
Running Buffalo had always steadfastly refused 
to learn a single word of the white man’s lan- 
guage. He wanted to remain a Sioux Indian. 


But while Running Buffalo could not write 
English, he could make the “pictures” that 
any Indian of any tribe on the great North 
American continent could understand. If a 
Moqui Indian from Arizona, a Seminole from 
Florida, and a Crow Indian from Montana 
should meet and wish to tell each other where 
the best camping ground is, they would have 
a difficult time talking each other’s language, 
for all three are different. But these three 
Indians from three different tribes would sim- 
ply begin making signs, and then each Indian 
would soon understand just what the other 
two were saying. 

So Running Buffalo got a piece of leather 
a sharp stick, and some black mineral paint 
which he himself made out of the material 
which the Sioux have used to make war paint 
of for many centuries. Then he began to 
make signs on the piece of leather. And here 
is a photograph of it, showing thé signs which 
Running Buffalo sent to his friend, Oo-Nuzhe- 
Cuda. 

Running Buffalo lives over on the great 
Sioux Indian reservation, in South Dakota. 
And Oo-Nuzhe-Cuda, being an Omaha, lives 
over in Nebraska where the Omaha tribe has 
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An Indian Letter 


its reservation. Running Buffalo took his 
letter to the Indian Agent and got the Agent 
to address it to Oo-Nuzhe-Cuda, over on the 
Omaha reservation. And when Oo-Nuzhe- 
Cuda received the piece of painted leather, 
this is the way he read the signs which 
Running Buffalo had made for him. 


“The way to the old Indian life (signified 
by the tepee or wigwam) is barred, and I can 
no more return thereto (the bars are before the 
tepee). I am now living in the white man’s 
way and I have a horse (shown by the picture 
of the horse), seven head of cattle (seven dots 
under the horns) and a farm (the square sur- 
mounted by a plow). 

“My squaw (the circle inclosing a dot), my- 
self (the triangle) and my son (the dot follow- 
ing the other sign) have come a long and 
crooked (eventful) path (the crooked sign fol- 
lowing the sign for the boy). We have lived 
many years and our lives have been full of 
adventure. But I am now getting old and 
feeble; the fires of life are almost extinguished 
(the small fire sign on the ground within the 
circle represents the fire burning low in an 
Indian tepee); my energies are almost spent; 
I am an old man. Even the last warpath 
(the flying arrow) upon which I traveled (the 
last war in which I took part) lasted only two 
half moons (one month, signified by the two 
dots in a half moon). 

“But my squaw, myself and my son are 
now living in peace. I have smoked the pipe 
of peace (the ornaments on the pipe show it 
to be a ‘peace pipe’) and I have abandoned 
the warpath forever. I can never again go 
on the warpath; there is a barrier in the way 
(the bars separate the flying arrow from the 
pipe of peace) ; and I will live in peace forever, 
my squaw, myself and my son. 

“RUNNING BUFFALO.” 

(In the signature the “horns” are intended 
to stand for buffalo; the snaky line means 
“running.”’) 

And so, after reading this queer “ letter,” Oo- 
Nuzhe-Cuda knew that his friend, Running 
Buffalo, was living in peace, had a farm and a 
herd of cattle, and was an old man. 

But while Oo-Nuzhe-Cuda cannot read 
Sioux, he knows English as well as any other 
every-day American. Although he is a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Indian tribe, he is a white 
man and is not an Indian at all. 

The first time he went among the Indians, 
long, long ago, he wore a suit of gray clothes, 
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and the Indians immediately named him Oo- 
Nuzhe-Cuda, which means “The Man Who 
Wears Gray Clothes,” and they have called 
him by that name for more than 40 years. 
But the white men call him Thomas H. Tib- 
bles, and in 1904 Mr. Tibbles was the candi- 
date of the Populists for Vice-President of the 
United States. 

Years ago, Mr. Tibbles came west and 
settled in Nebraska. He was out on the 
plains scouting and hunting a great deal, and 
soon became well known to the Indians. At 
that time the Omaha tribe lived in eastern 
Nebraska and Mr. Tibbles spent much of 
his time with them. After a while they 
adopted him into their tribe, and gave him 
the full rights of an Indian warrior. 

While out hunting one cold winter day 
years and years ago, Mr. Tibbles and a party 
of Omahas were camped on the banks of the 
Niobrara river in northern Nebraska. The 
river was frozen over. After awhile, there ap- 
peared a single Indian on the opposite bank 
of the river. Hesignaled that he was hungry. 
Mr. Tibbles answered and beckoned him to 
“come on,” and turned the palms of his hands 
toward the strange Indian. That meant that 
he would be received as a friend. 

The Indian started across the ice. Suddenly 
the ice wavered and broke and down went the 
redskin into the “Swift Running Water ” (that 
is the meaning of “ Niobrara’’). The water 
was shallow, but was filled with quicksands. 

Tying a lariat around his waist, Mr. Tibbles, 
at the risk of his own life, rescued the strange 
Indian, brought him to the shore, and gave 
him warm, dry clothing, fed him and kept him 
for several days. 

The stranger was Running Buffalo, a sub- 
chief of the Sioux. He had been wounded by 
a buffalo in the hunt and had strayed from 
the tents of his people. 

When Running Buffalo was well, he started 
for the Sioux country, after vowing eternal 
friendship to Mr. Tibbles, whom he claimed as 
his “brother.” The entire conversation was 
carried on in the sign language, because 
neither could talk the language of the other. 

These two men, Running Buffalo, the Sioux, 
and Mr. Tibbles, Oo-Nuzhe-Cuda, the White- 
Omaha, have corresponded for nearly forty 
years. Their letters are always written in 
“picture” writing, and are sent at intervals of 
two or three years. The two men have met 
half a dozen times only since Running Buffalo 
was rescued from the quicksands. But each 
prizes highly the picture-letters of the other. 





Mother Goose Continued 


By Anna Marion Smith 
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Mother Goose Continued 






I 

There he lay, stretched out on the ground, 

While all the company gathered around ; 

When, valiantly stifling his tears and his 
groans, 

He sadly addressed them in quavering tones. 


“Friends,” said Humpty, wiping his eyes, 

“This sudden descent was an awful surprise. 

It inclines me to think,—you may laugh at 
my views, — 

That a seat that is humble is safest to choose. 
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254 Mother Goose Continued 





III 
“ All are not fitted to sit on a “ Hark, you horses, and all you king’s 

wall, men! 

Some have no balance, and some Hear it, and never forget it 
are too small; again! 

Many have tried it and found, as I ’T is those who are patient in seats 
guess, that are low, 

They ’ve ended, like me, in a terrible ‘ Who some day get up in high places 
mess. and crow.” | 

y 


Then they took him and put him to bed. 

I hope you ’ll remember the things that 
he said; 

For all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men 

Never once thought of his sermon again. 
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A Twelfth-Night Story 


By Mary Bradley 


° ‘*FrRaU PRECHT,” in a German legend of Twelfth-Night, is a lovely lady who rocks 


the cradles of: neglected children, and sings them to sleep. 


But when the careless 


nurses return, she frightens them by appearing as a monstrous bat. 


'T was the blessed eve of Epiphany, 
All frosty and keen and bright; 
The moon sailed up in a silver sea, 

The snow underfoot was as white. 


And Rika, the pert little nursery-maid, 
Was hurrying down the street, 

With a ribbon tied in her flaxen braid, 
And dancing-shoes on her feet. 


She had tucked the children into their 
beds, 
And left them shaking with fear; 
‘For if you so much as lift your heads, 
The bat will certainly hear.” 


The little ones huddled as mute as mice 
All under their beds of down, 

And Rika laughed at her own device 
As she fastened her Sunday gown. 


“They ’ll drop asleep and forget it all, 
And for once I ’ll take the chance, 
While the gracious mistress goes to a ball, 
To go myself to a dance.” 


So off she skipped, the gay little maid, 
In her buckled shoes so smart, 


And the children shook in their beds, afraid 


At the beat of each little heart. 





The moon was low in the frosty sky 
When gay little Rika came; 

She climbed the stair with a footstep shy, 
For she knew she had been to blame. 





Through the long, dark corridor she crept, 
With a guilty fear at her soul; 
And she thanked her stars that her nurslings 
slept, 
As into the room she stole. 


But oh!—but oh! what creature was that 
Which lurked in the shadow there, 

With wings like a bat, and claws like a cat, 
To catch herself by the hair? 


Down, down she fell in a sudden swoon, 
And lay in a woeful plight 

Till the stars had set, and the waning moon 
Was dim in the dawn’s gray light. 





The children were waking with smiling lopks 
From a dream of the loveliest things, 
And their tongues ran faster than running 
brooks 
With the tale of its happenings: 


A lady as beautiful as a queen, 
A dove on a lily spray, 
And a wonderful tree in whose boughs so 
green 
Hung dolls that could talk and play! 


They had never dreamed stich a dream before, 
And the pale little nursery-maid 

The more she listened, she wondered more, 
And the more she was afraid. 


But she learned a lesson that was not lost; 
For never, never since then, 

With a tale of witch, or goblin, or ghost, 
Has she frightened the children again. 





By Charles F. Holder 


Illustrated by I. W. Taber 


WHETHER it is from long association with fish 
and fishing I cannot say, but Santa Catalina 
is famous for its fishing dogs. During various 
seasons spent on this island I have made the 
acquaintance of several of these dogs, all more 
or less remarkable. 

One evening I was sitting on the beach, 
watching the flying fish, when I noticed one of 
these little dogs, a black spaniel-like fellow, 
who answered to the name of Dandy on week- 
days, but on Sunday is known as Dude by his 
fisherman owner. He was standing at the edge 
of the water, where the waves gently washed 
his feet, gazing earnestly out to sea. In a 
moment a big flying-fish came soaring in, strik- 
ing the water several feet from the shore. 
Dandy, for it was a week day, dashed at it and 
seemed very much disappointed at its dis- 
appearance. Soon another fish came in, chased 
by an albicore, and struck the pebbles, and be- 
fore it could flutter back into the water Dandy 
had seized and carried it proudly up the 
beach to his master. 

Dandy with his companion, Prince, an old 
long-haired poodle, shaved on a portion of his 
body, invariably went out with the boatman 
and apparently understood everything he said. 
When fishing one day, a huge black sea bass 
took a line and made so desperate an effort to 
escape that the anchor had to be taken up and 
the fish allowed to tow the boat about and tire 
itself out. The moment the fish was hooked, 
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the dogs displayed the greatest excitement, 
barking and rushing from one end of the boat 
to the other; gazing anxiously down into the 
water, then at the fisherman who was toiling 
with the big fish, until finally, after half an hour 
of pulling and being pulled the fish, which was 
over six feet in length and weighed over four 
hundred pounds, was brought to the surface, 
where it lashed the water into foam deluging 
the occupants of the boat with spray. As soon 
as the glistening brown back of the big fish 
appeared, flashing in the sunlight, Dandy 
steadied himself for a second, then boldly leaped 
upon its back, snapping at its fins and endeav- 
oring to seize it. Never before, I venture to 
say, was a dog seen upon a fish’s back and this 
was only for a moment, as the big fish resented 
the presence of the rider and with a desperate 
plunge threw him off. But the little dog swam 
bravely at it and despite the blows from its tail 
and the waves of foam that were thrown about, 
attempted to seize the fish until it was forcibly 
taken into the boat. Dandy, I was told, 
attacked a shark once in the same way. 

This remarkable dog would go to any part 
of the boat at his master’s commands and was 
a most intelligent creature. One day we had 
been out for a sail and were being rowed ashore 
by the boatman, when laying down the oars he 
suddenly announced that the oars had given 
out and there was no way of getting in. At 
this the dogs became much excited, springing 
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The Fishing Dogs of Catalina 


to their feet and barking their loudest. The 
poodle took his place in the bow as pilot, with 
fore paws resting in the gunwale; while Dandy, 
seizing the painter of the boat, sprang over- 
board and began swimming toward the beach, 
actually towing the boat in to the shore. 

Not far away lived a large St. Bernard 
equally well known 
on the island. His 
point of vantage was 
the wharf and every 
steamer that came 
in was assisted by 
this giant longshore 


dog that insisted 
upon seizing the 


rope that was thrown 
to the dock and aid- 
ing in hauling it in 
amid much barking 
and excitement. 

Another dog, a 
grim, ferocious-look- 
ing bull terrier, also 
lived on the island 
for several years— 
ferocious only in ap- 
pearance, as he was 
a good-natured fel- 
low in every respect. 
He was famous for 
his diving powers 
which were very re- 
markable. If a fish 
was thrown over he 
would swim out to 
the spot, eye the 
object carefully, then 
dive and reach the 
bottom in five or six 
feet of water, and 
bring up the fish 
with the greatest 
ease. Long practice 
at this had made 
the dog very skill- 
ful at it; he would 
walk along the edge of the wharf and when a fish 
was seen in the depths below he would plunge 
over and swim down while the fish would dart 
away, leaving the little dog to struggle to the 
surface again. 

This dog was also famous for his tricks. 
He would leap into the air and try to turn a 
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somersault or attempt any feat his master 
called for. Upon only one occasion was Dick 
baffled. He was once swimming along the 


shore, following his master, who was walk- 
ing on the beach, when directly in front of 
him rose a big pointed head with a fierce be- 
whiskered face, black eyes and sharp teeth. 





UPON THE FISH'S BACK. 


The stranger gave a loud snort or bark and 
disappeared, while Dick beat a hasty retreat to 
the beach and for a long time could not be 
induced to swim out from shore. The strange 
head belonged to asea lion that was making its 
daily tour along the shore of the island in search 
of food—an unusual sight to poor Dick. 





Christ Without t ist r 
ristmas Without the Christmas Tree 
By May Snyder 
Aunt Manpy’s face beamed with satisfac- trees out’n umberells in my time,” said Aunt 
tion as she put the finishing touches to her Mandy, “but them chillun’s boun’ to hab 
Christmas tree. She laughed softly. Never sumpin’ to hang dey praisents on, an dat sho 
am jes’ a_hifalutin 
tree!” She stood with 
her hands on her hips 
and surveyed the tree 
intently. 

The frame of the 
old umbrella spread 
its bare ribs above an 
empty soap box to 
which the handle had 
been rudely fastened. 
Strings of popcorn and 
cranberries afforded 
the principal decora- 
tions, while cookies, 
apples and sticks of 
candy were suspended 
by strings of various 
kinds and colors. The 
presents consisted of 
mysterious looking bun- 
dles of many shapes 
and sizes. 

Aunt Mandy had 
worked long and pa- 
tiently, and now she 
turned away, saying as 
she closed the door be- 
hind her; “Clar’ to 
goodness, hit do look 
mighty scrumptious— 
"deed hit do!” 

Only a few hours 
more, and the tree in 
all its grandeur would 
be displayed. Never 
had there been such 
excitement in Aunt 
Mandy’s cabin. The 
pickaninnies, dressed in 
their Sunday-best, in- 
dulged in low whispers 
and smothered giggles. 
Even the perky bows 
in all her experience had she trimmed such on ’Liza’s and Maria’s pigtails seemed to stir 
a tree as this. And she had trimmed many. with life and quiver with eagerness. 

“Well, sah! no one nebber made Christmas Supper over, Uncle Mose led the way to 
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the best room. As he threw open the door, 
a shout went up from the delighted picka- 
ninnies. 

“Chillun,” said Uncle Mose, with a low 
bow and a flourish of the hand, “on dis mos’ 
‘spicuous ’casion, yo’ suttinly hab a lubbly 
tree to celebrate yo’ Krismus day. An’ I 
will now recede to constribute yo’ praisents. 

“Fust, foahmos’, an’ to begin wid, I 
puhsent yo’, George Washington Lincoln 
Harrison Grant, wid a pair o’ skates, from 
yo’ lubbin mammy. 

“An yo’, ’Rastus Robinson Carter Keller, 
gits a football from yo’ ’fectionate daddy. 

“Liza Jane Arabella Helen, git right up 
on yo’ feet an’ make yo’ bow. I puhsent 
yo’ wid a bran’ new dress from yo’ lubbin 
mammy. 

“Maria Melissa Wallace Winifred, what 
yo’ gwine to say to yo’ mammy when yo’ 
‘cepts dis bonnet, de work ob her lubbin 
han’s? Now, chillun, yo’ can walk up an’ 
he’p yo’se’fs. De ’freshments am free an’ ma- 
licious.” 

With a wild howl the youngsters made a 
rush for the spreading tree. “Dey’s mo’ 
praisents!” “Golly, what ’s dis?” ‘“Huc- 
come dis heah?” “De tree ’s ben’in’ over!” 
“Hol’ on!” were the exclamations that came 
crowding one upon another. Then the up- 


roar became deafening, and the Christmas 
frolic was on. 

Uncle Mose stood for a moment in happy 
contemplation, then his eyes fell on Aunt 
Mandy’s smiling face. ‘Mandy Mehitable 
Sonora Frances Somers,” he said, “yo’ ’s a 
‘ficient woman. I nebah ’preciated yo’ 
’strabagance an’ he’plessness befo’, an’ I ’s 
glad, ‘deed I is, honey—’case I nevah 
"spected hit.” Uncle Mose bowed, waved 
his hands airily and took his seat. The per- 
spiration stood in beads on his forehead, but 
his smile did not vanish. Christmas cheer 
was stirring in his heart, and Christmas angels 
were hovering over the little cabin. 

When the clock on the mantel struck the 
midnight hour, doors were locked, lights 
snuffed out and silence fell upon the happy 
home. Little black faces smiled up from 
soft, white pillows, for their dreams were 
sweet that Christmas night. Aunt Mandy 
felt well repaid for all her extra care and 
trouble, and Uncle Mose, wearied with his 
speech-making, soon fell asleep. 

The old umbrella, bare and forlorn, stood 
in the darkened corner, stretching its bent 
ribs into vacancy. It had fulfilled its mis- 
sion. Christmas without a tree and Christ- 
mas with an umbrella was a success in Aunt 
Mandy’s cabin. 








CHRISTMAS MORNING. ON THE WAyY TO GRANDPAS. 
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To Mill ™ Back. | 


Heres pe of wheat, 
ift 


Such a heavy load! 
‘ll shift it." 


Miller heres my wheat; 
lease rind it 


I'll come back again 
To find it. 























Heres a bag . flour 
-Such a heavy load} 
ll shift it? 
Where's a handy place 
To drop it? 
-Into mother's lap 
ll pop it! 


1 SHRUGGING THE SHOULDERS, ONE AFTER ANOTHER OR BOTH TOGETHER °~ 9 











I 
The Peddler 


My peddlers pack 
I throw on my back, 
And fasten the straps 
Up tight: 
Away then I go, 
Wit se steps that are slow 
But hurry back home 
At night. 


* BABY'S ARMS AND LEGS AHE THE STRAPS WHICH ARE ADJUSTED TO KEEP THE PACK STEADY. 
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Jidgglety- jogglety 
_— my load 
As go trudging 

the Poad. 
Jiggy jogglety 
pety- flop, 
Wi bbleby ssclblety 
Till TF sfop. 


A ify! 
i pity Apity! P 


pak hongy-a jaF fi 

All going to waste. 
No money, no money, 
Will buy you this honey? 

But if you love Of 
Well dive you a laste. 


“We love him! We love him!” 


They all cry in haste 
Then-sweelest of hone 
His kisses they taste 
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ONCE upon a time there was a little gray kitten, who had wandered far 
away from home. Att first she liked all the strange sights she saw, but by 
and by she began to feel very homesick, and wished she was once more 
cuddled up with her brothers and sisters. 

Now the only word this little gray kitten knew was ‘“‘Mew, mew!” So 
when she was lonely she would say “ Mew,” when she was hungry, ‘“‘ Mew;” 
when she was cold or tired, glad or sad, it was always “‘ Mew.” At home 
they knew what she meant when she said ‘ Mew,” but out in the wide, wide 
world, nobody seemed to know. 

Wandering along the street, she came upon a little squirming earthworm. 
‘‘Mew,” said she, meaning, ‘‘ Where is my home?” 

The earthworm, however, did not notice little gray kitten, but crawled 
away across the street. 

Next, the little gray kitten met a butterfly on the top of a dandelion. 
“Mew,” said the little gray kitten, meaning, ‘‘Can you tell me where my 
home is?” But the butterfly did not say anything, and flew away. 








‘THE BUTTERFLY FLEW AWAY.” 





‘SHE CAME UPON A LITTLE EARTHWORM.” 
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‘THEN SHE SPIED A ROBIN 











**Soon SHE MET A BiG RED Cow 














BLACK Doc.” 
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me.” 


kitten purred softly. 














‘“ RUNNING ALONG SHE CAME UP T 


said the little gray 


said the smiling 
her arms. *= s 
“I’m going to take you right home to live with «:on, You Dear FLurry Gray 


The little gray kitten walked on, and then she spied a robin on a stone 
wall near-by. ‘‘ Mew,” said the little gray kitten, ‘‘ Where is my home?” 
But the robin, cocking his head on one side, answered, “ Chirp, chirp,” 


and then spreading his wings, 
flew away. 

She felt very sad indeed, but 
running along she came up to a 
big black dog. ‘“ Mew, mew!’ 
said the little gray kitten, ‘‘ Oh, 

can you not tell me where my 
home is?” 

But the big black dog shook 
his tail, and barked ‘‘ Bow-wow, 
bow-wow-wow-wow!” so loudly 


that the little gray kitten ran away from him as fast as she could go. 

The little gray kitten was very tired, but she still ran on, and soon met a 
big red cow. ‘“ Mew, mew-ew,” 
kitten, ‘‘Can you not tell me where my home is?” 

The big red cow, however, hardly looking at the 
little kitten, stretched out her big head, and shouted, 
‘“Moo, moo-oo!” which so frightened the little gray 
kitten that she jumped over a fence and landed 
right in the midle of a flower-bed. 

There she caught sight of a little girl running up 
to her, and with such a sweet smile on her face that 
the little gray kitten ran toward her and said once 
more, ‘‘ Mew, do you know where my home is ?” 

“Oh, you dear fluffy gray ball!” 
little girl, catching the. kitten 





BALL,’ SAID THE LITTLE GIRL.” 


The little girl was the only one who had understood, and the little gray 
She was happy for she had found a home. 

















THE TWIN ELMs. 


These were two separate saplings when planted. 


TREES AT WAR AND IN PEACE. 
Many of us have seen a neglected garden 
overrun with weeds and all its delicate flowers 
choked by the stronger, lustier growth which 
has sprung up among them. The forest in 
like manner is a great theater of contest and 
struggle, where each tree is striving for its 
share of light, air and root-space. Here, too, 
the stronger survive, and only when they are 
full-grown do the trees live at peace with their 
fellows and their surroundings. The boughs 
are so delicate in their adjustments to each 
other when the trees are at peace, and the roots 
and twisted branches are so slow and cautious 
in their movements when the trees are engaged 
in conflict, that only at rare intervals, when 
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tude attracts our attention, do we 
these tree natures. 

In a certain New England town two young 
saplings were planted many years ago by the 
father of two boys who were twins. ‘These 
two saplings were intertwined and trained to 
grow up together, as a symbol, we may be- 
lieve, of their human brothers’ relationship. 
The trunks have grown into one giant bole 
and their interwoven branches have spread 
wide to form an unusually dense and wide- 
spread crown; so that one might pass the 
tree impressed by its great size, but without 
suspecting its double origin. 

Nature sometimes unites two trees or 
branches without depending upon human 
aid. The small sketch opposite, shows a 
tree which sent out a branch until it passed 
through a Y-shaped crotch in another branch 
near by. By wearing against each other 
these boughs by gradual growth became 
cemented together. The union which took 


place here between the parts of a tree might 

have occurred equally well between two 

separate trees if conditions were favorable. 
More often, however, the trees are in a state 





DWARFED APPLE TREES IN A PASTURE. 
Although only a foot or two high, these trees may be many 
years old. 


of opposition toward each other, and the ele- 
ments, as well as man, force them to adopt 





some very unusual instance or striking atti- 
realize 
the immense vigor and fighting power of 
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defensive methods. 
the sea, where they have to contend with frost 
and strong winds, they develop a more com- 
pact body and a more twisted and tortuous 
character. Apple-trees which spring up in pas- 
ture lands are browsed upon by cattle and in 
time defend themselves by a growth of thorny 


On mountain tops and by 


and extremely stout twigs. Like a clipped 
hedge, they put out tougher and more gnarled 
branches till they have spread a wide and 
dense barrier over the ground; then from the 
center, where the cattle cannot reach, a strong 
shoot pushes upward and grows in time into 
a sturdy tree. In a woodland of limited ex 
tent I once found five separate trees which 
were growing upon the summits of large boul- 
ders. Very impressive was the living energy 
of the great roots which wound over the rock 
surface like cables and anchored the great 





UNITED BRANCHES. 


He 


trees firmly to the earth. Equally interesting 
were the other more twisted strands which had 
sought and found some cranny or fissure in 
the rock and there thrust themselves. 

None of these situations, however, could 
compare in dramatic interest with a certain 
ancient birch tree which has forced its way 
upward through a great rock. ‘The tree evi- 
dently started life in some fissure deep down 
in the great stone’s body and, by the slowly 
increasing girth of its trunk and roots, has 
forced the rock apart. Its great bole now fills 
a gap of several feet in the midst of the stone, 
while its branches spread far and wide above 
it. ‘The picture shows this appearance; but 
only from the other side can we appreciate 
this tree’s life-long struggle, the tremendous 
efforts it has made to free itself, and see traces 
of its gradual escape from the boulder prison. 
One great root, reaching outward unsuccess- 
fully, has risen upward, doubled back and 
again pushed itself down; the large boughs 
VoL. XXXIV.—34-35. 
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THE WRESTLERS 


Two hemlock trees struggling for a foothold on the rock 


swell and reach abroad with a wild unrestraint 
as they rise above the cramping rock, until the 
whole tree, like a giant fast in a trap, seems 
contorting itself with down-thrust arms and 
braced thighs as it struggles to lift its body free. 

Another remarkable struggle I have called 
“The Wrestlers.” Upon a rock overhanging 
the sea, two hemlocks grew up together and 
found sufficient foothold until they grew too 
big for their support. Then the larger one, 
nearest the land, gradually spread its roots and 
boughs wider and wider, as if to push the other 
tree over the cliff. The worsted one then put 
all its energy into one great root which reached 
round behind the larger tree and was thrust 
into the soil there. Like two wrestlers they 





4 BOULDER APART 


THE BIRCH TREE FORCING 


Notice how the tree expands as it rises above the rock 
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seemed struggling for a foothold on the bare 
rock, and the weaker one, apparently over- 
come, yet holds the victor in a death grip, as 
much as to say, as he hangs on the rock’s edge 
over the sea. “ If I fall, you will go with me.” 





A MEXICAN ‘‘ STRANGLING FIG ON PALMETTO 


The seed of the “‘strangling’’ fig lodges on the host tree and 
germinates. Fora time the growing plant draws food 
from the host. Later the roots extend to the 
ground, from which it then gets food 


The photograph is from Professor William Trelease, Missouri 
Botanical Gardens. 

In such striking ways do the trees sometimes 
reveal themselves; but the less dramatic lives 
are equally impressive, as they grow to a 
peaceful maturity. In continual but less in- 
tense struggle have they grown above their 
forest brethren until now they wave serene and 
secure in high air and full sunshine. 

Howarp J. SHANNON. 
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A TREE THAT KILLS OTHER TREES. 


Visitors to Mexico and other tropical coun- 
tries often have their attention called to “ the 
strangling fig’—a tree that commences its 
growth as an epiphyte (that is, one form of 
plant life that grows perched on another) far 
up on the trunk or among the branches of an- 
other tree, usually on a palmetto or some of 
the kinds of palms. ‘The roots of the stran- 
gling tree extend downward around the host 
tree to the ground, gradually joining together, 
making a tube-like mass of roots sometimes as 
much as six feet or more in diameter. 

When the attacked tree is a palm, death to 
it is caused not so much by the binding around 
the trunk as by shading out its branches by 
the attacking tree. 

When the attacked tree is an exogen (that 
is, one with wood and bark) the attacking roots 
bind so tightly as to cause a stoppage of the 
flow of the sap. As the sap of a tree is really 
its food (changed by the leaves so that it can 
be used) and the flow of the food is thus 
stopped, the attacked tree is really “starved” 
to death. So death to the attacked tree is 
caused either by smothering or by starvation 
or by both. 

The peculiar manner in which the flattened 
roots extend down and around the tree, give 
them the appearance of some thick, slow- 
flowing material running down the tree. 





MISTLETOE GROWING ON A WATER- 
OAK. 


THIs unusually fine specimen of American 
mistletoe was cut from a water-oak growing 
in.a_ Florida swamp. Absorbing branches of 
this thief-like plant penetrated the oak tree 
for food material and eventually caused this 
abnormal growth of tissue. The small size of 
the dead oak tree above the mistletoe com- 
pared with its size below shows how slowly 
and surely this queer growth sapped the life of 
its host. 

Since the mistletoe bears green leaves, the 
plant is not wholly dependent upon its host 
for support. The peculiar forked branches 
enable the mistletoe to expose its leaves to 
the light and to ripen its pale fruit which is 
so suggestive of the twilight woods. 

The fruit is extremely interesting. The one- 
seeded berry is glutinous and adheres to any 
surface, like a bit of wax, which it closely re- 
sembles. The fruit-eating birds are especially 
fond of these berries -and when they wipe 


their sticky bills on the bark of the trees the: 
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seeds lodge. The first absorbing branchlet 
from the seed always turns toward the tree to 














AMERICAN MISTLETOE (AT THE RIGHT) GROWING 
ON A WATER-OAK. 


which the seed is clinging and soon the tiny 
plant is firmly attached. In this way the 
trees in our southern woods are sown each 
year with mistletoe. In England, where this 
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evergreen parasite grows on the apple trees, 
the missel thrush has acquired its name from 
its fondness for the waxen fruit. 

W. C. KNow Les. 


FOXES HUNTING ON THE ICE. 


Last winter, near Hogansburg, N. Y., I had 
a better chance to observe a red fox than if 
I had met him face to face. I was staying 
with friends in a small farm-house not more 
than a stone’s throw from a swamp. Several 
acres in the middle of the bog were covered 
with a dense growth of alders and willows, the 
rest being flooded and of course at that time 
frozen. As my hostess was preparing supper, 
she happened to look out of the window just 
as a fox trotted by on the ice. In a moment 
more everybody in the house was looking out 
of the window. We were upstairs and so had 
a good view. The fox had evidently come 
from the central thicket, and, without alarm 
or undue haste, was trotting across the ice 
just opposite the house, and only a short dis- 
tance away. Imagine our delight when 
another suddenly appeared, coming from the 
same thicket, and trotted toward fox number 
one, which now slackened his pace to a walk, 
and advanced cautiously. 
When the second fox had 
come to a distance of fifty 
feet from its mate, it sat 








MARSH GRASS, WHERE SEEMED 


AS GUARD 
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down in a tuft of marsh grass, where it 
seemed to act as guard, while the other 
walked and trotted onward, sometimes ex- 
amining the grass as if hunting for mice, and 
at times walking with its nose close to the ice, 
like a dog trying to find the trail. How wary 
and alert they both were! Every movement 
was full of caution. There was no careless 
roaming nor thoughtless play. 

For a minute or more at a time one would 
stop, look about and ahead, then put his nose 
to the ice and walk a little farther onward. 
Finally the one in the lead came near the 
outer edge of the ice, and stood there for sev- 
eral minutes. What a picture he made! The 
sun was just sinking beneath the horizon, when 
he turned slowly around, and his bright sides 
reflected the light in a blaze. Soon he was 
running back toward the alders; then he broke 
into a gallop. The second fox was still sitting 
in the tuft of grass, but it followed close after 
the first, and the two were only a few feet 
apart when they entered the thicket and van- 
ished. 

EDMUND J. SAWYER. 


QUEER LITTLE FISHES. 

Baby fishes sometimes appear in as strange 
forms as the famous Siamese twins. Our 
illustration shows a few of these little fishes 
selected from a collection of fifty thousand 
newly-hatched rainbow trout, at the Central 
Station of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Among the many millions of trout and 
salmon trom the Government hatcheries these 
odd forms are sometimes found. Usually the 





THE QUEER LITYrLeE FISHES. 


twins are attached on opposite sides of the same 
eggsac and are otherwise normal in form, like 
the fish shown in the sketch by a. Two-headed 
and very rarely, three-headed forms occur, and 
curiously twisted specimens, with cork-screw 
tails. Although lively enough when first 
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hatched, most of these abnormal fishes do not 
survive longer than the period of ten or fifteen 
days necessary to absorb the food of the egg- 
sac, and it is unlikely that they would live any 
longer in natural conditions. 

A. H. BaLpwin. 


A WOLVERINE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


THE New York Zoological Park has obtained 
(The first, several months 


another wolverine. 





THE WOLVERINE AT THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


ago, lived only a short time.) This second 
wolverine was captured in Alaska. From 
“The American Natural History” by W. T. 
Hornaday, Director of the Park, the following 
is quoted : 

The Wolverine, or Carcajou (Guo luscus), is one 
of the most remarkable animals in North America. It 
is about the size of a full-grown bull-dog, has a raven- 
ous appetite, great strength, a fierce temper, and the 
combined cunning of many generations of criminals. 
It is the greatest thief amongst animals, and is such a 
greedy feeder that it is known to many as the Glutton. 
It will follow a trapper’s ‘‘line’’ of marten traps for 
miles, destroy every animal it finds in them, devour 
baits, and sometimes steal the traps also. 

It breaks open caches, raids cabins, and systemati- 
cally destroys everything it encounters. It is the only 
animal living which maliciously and deliberately de- 
stroys property. It steals articles which it cannot 
possibly use, and more than once has been known to 
strip a cabin of nearly its entire contents. 

In form this animal resembles a cross between a 
badger and a bear. In Wyoming it is called the 
Skunk Bear, and in Washington the Indians call it the 
Mountain Devil. It inhabits the northern Cascades 
and the Rocky Mountain region of the United States as 
far south as Great Salt Lake, and the whole of arctic 
and subarctic America to the northern limit of trees. 
It is especially abundant on the Kuskokwim River, 
Alaska. Its length is 32 inches by 10 inches wide. 
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AN INTERESTING CATERPILLAR AND ITS MOTH. 

Uprer Monrcriair, N. J. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: While in Virginia last summer 
I found, on a Japanese walnut, a caterpillar from which 
I made the accompanying sketch. 

The negroes promptly named it the ‘‘ Persimmon 
Bull” or ‘* Hickory Buck.’”’. Some said that it could 
jump several feet, and all agreed that it was poisonous. 
So poisonous was it supposed to be that it was credited 
with the power to kill a person within fifteen minutes. 
When captured it rose on its hind feet and shook its 
head so vigorously as to shake the branch. It used its 
horns much as a cross steer would, butting them and 
shaking them against the box. We fed it persimmon 
and walnut leaves, but it showed a decided preference 
for the Japanese walnut and finally refused to eat unless 
on the tree. We often left it ‘‘ grazing,” but one day 
it escaped and was found buried in the earth. We 
took it up, dirt and all, and put it in a box where it 
finally buried. We looked it up in the ‘‘ Nature Li- 
brary”’ and found that it is called the ‘‘ hickory horn 
devil ’’ and turns intothe royal walnut moth (Citheronia 
regalis). No mention of its ability to jump and poison 
being there, we decided ‘‘to write to St. NICHOLAS 
about it.’’ Will you tell me if it can poison or if its 
looks protect it, also whether it can jump. It does not 
look as if it was able to jump and I have not seen it 
try to. In life it was nearly six inches long, had ten 
horns, the longest being an inch in length. Others of 
its species have been found, and are said by negroes to be 
as large around as a rake handle and proportionately 
long, but I think it frightened them into thinking that. 

Yours truly, 
ANNA PERROTT ROSE 
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You are quite right in thinking that the 
poisonous quality, jumping: ability and size 
have been greatly exaggerated. ‘These errors 
are due to careless observation or to a desire to 





“WHEN 
SHOOK Its HEAD. 


ON Its HIND FEET AND 
.. Ir Usep Its Horns 
A CrROsS STEER WOULD.’ 


CAPTURED IT ROSE 


MUCH AS 


tell ‘a big story.” There is an extended ac- 
count of this caterpillar and its moth in 
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“ Caterpillars and Their Moths,” published by 
The Century Company. See also the follow- 
ing letter. 

The 
moth,” 
devil.”’ 

The horns are perfectly harmless, and cannot sting 
or hurt any kind of enemy, yet they doubtless frighten 
any bird which may be tempted by so large a morsel, 
and certainly frighten many human beings, as visitors 
to the Crawlery could testify. We gained a most un- 
merited reputation for heroic courage while we were 
rearing rega/is—unmerited because we knew the cater- 
pillars to be harmless. 


moth is known as the ‘‘regal walnut-tree 
and the caterpillar as the ‘‘ horned hickory 


A HUGE MOTH. 


CECILTON, MARYLAND. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I send by this mail an insect of 





ROYAL WALNUT MOTH 


THE 


The illustration is reduced about one-half natural size. The moth 
is five and one-half inches from tip to tip—just the width 
of the type matter of a St. NIcHOLAS page 


some kind found on a linden tree in Kent County, 
Maryland. Will you please inform us of what species 
it is, as we have never noticed any like it around before. 
You will greatly oblige a reader of St. NICHOLAS. 
WILLIAM P. ANDERSON. 

This is the moth of the Citheronia regaiis. 
The ugly caterpillar shown in the first column 
of this page turns into this beautiful moth. 
preceding letter for particulars of the 
caterpillar. 


See 


BLUEBIRDS AND ROBINS IN WINTER. 


RIDLEY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Dear St. NicHo.Las:—In spite of the storms of ice 
and snow, three little bluebirds and a robin have been 
flying round in our back yard for some weeks past. 
The bluebirds are very shy and fly away when we throw 
out crumbs. They have a bright blue back and a rus- 
set breast. Don’t you think that it is strange for them 
to be here at this time of year (that is, in winter)? 
Your very interested reader, 
ELEANOR M. KELLOGG (age 9 years). 


The bluebird is a regular winter resident 
from Southern New York to Southern Illinois 
southward. A few pass the winter farther north. 

Some robins also have the courage to spend 


the winter inthe North ‘The two birds are 
much alike in many respects. The bluebird 
is sometimes called blue robin. Both are 


members of the Thrush family. 
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POLISHING ONYX. 
CAMP VERDE, ARIZONA. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Will you please tell me how to 
polish onyx? I have a very fine piece of unpolished 





POLISHED ONYX. 


A PIECE OF 


onyx and I want to polish it. I have it ground down 
smooth but do not know how to polish it. 
Yours very truly, 
RALPH BELL. 


To polish the cut and ground onyx or agate, 
use a rotating wheel, iron or wood, and polish 
the desired surface by holding it on the rapidly 
revolving wheel, with carborundum paste; fin- 
ish with fine tripoli (a polishing powder). <A 
hard wooden wheel is much to be preferred. 
If the wheel is unattainable, then fix the speci- 
men, and rub it down to a polished finish with 
carborundum and tripoli, using a flat hard 
wood block, pressing down on it with the re- 
quisite pressure. The finer tripoli will com- 
plete the work, giving gloss and lustre. 

MiLton G. SMITH. 


A CANARY THAT EATS ITS YOUNG. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am trying to raise canaries, 
but as soon as the young birds are hatched the mother 
bird eats them. 
Will you please tell me the reason and oblige, 
Yours truly, 
SUSAN J. APPLETON. 


This is not uncommon among all birds bred 
in captivity, probably due to an abnormal crav- 
ing for animal food; or as in case of lions, the 
mother’s anxiety for the safety of her young 
when interfered with by keepers, etc. 

C. W. BEEBE. 


CORAL CHANGES COLOR WHEN HEATED. 


Toman, WIs. 
DEAR St. Nicwouas: I have a ceral- necklace. 
When one of the branches of coral is heated over the 
flame of a matth or candle it turns cream-color. Will 
you please tell me why? What is coral made of? 
Your faithful reader, 
HAZEL ELWELL (age 12). 





Nature and Science for Young Folks 
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The red coral that is used for necklaces is a 
horny axis which supports a number of soft- 
bodied, coral-like animals, or polyps, the entire 
structure bearing a strong resemblance to a 
small shrub. The fishermen, after they have 
brought this shrub-like colony to the surface, 
clean the soft animal matter away, preserving 
the red core, or axis, which is sold as jewelry. 
Although red coral contains some lime, it is 
largely composed of a substance akin to horn, 
and, like horn, it takes a fine polish. Horn, 
wool, and other animal substances of this na- 
ture almost invariably change their color when 
brought into intense heat. mC. @. 


A DECORATED ROBIN'S NEST. 
PINE Hits, ALBANY, N. Y. 
DeaR St. NicHoLas: This peculiar robin’s nest 
was found in the crotch of a young elm tree, fifteen 
feet from the sidewalk, by a member of the Pine Hills 
Audubon Society of Albany, New York. His attention 
was attracted by the white ribbons pendant from the 
nest, and as the young had left it, he secured it for the 
class. The most interesting features of this nest are a 
coil of coarse lace with a four inch feather neatly woven 
through it and two white satin badges fastened with 
mud and sticks on either side bearing the seal of New 
York and the words, ‘‘New York,—N. E. A., at 
Boston, 1903.” Besides those, the nest is decorated 
with several long pieces of string, a bit of white satin 
ribbon and the hem of a handkerchief. As you will see 
by turning the inverted illustration upside down, the nest 

















DECORATED ROBIN'S NEST. 


bears a striking resemblance to a bonnet with satin 
strings and decorated with a coil of lace and a white 
quill. 

K. S. PARSONS, Secretary. 
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THE NOISY COCOON. 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am sending under separate 
cover a cocoon. I found the cocoon, or rather the 

















THE Noisy Cocoon (LUNA). 


worm, on a linden tree. It was a fat green worm and 
about three and one-half inches long. I took it into 
the house and put it in a fruit can and fed it leaves. 
Soon I noticed that it was throwing a silky fluid about 
itself and in a few hours it was completely hidden. 
Over night the cocoon hardened and in the morning it 
was as you see it now. 
From your loving reader, 
LORRAINE GRIMM (age 12 years). 


Late in the evening I brought home, from 
the New York office of the St. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE, your letter 
and package with a 
large number of others, 
all nearly filling a dress 
suit case. I left the 
case on the floor in my 
bedroom, for conven- 
ience in taking the con- 
tents to my laboratory 
for examination the 
next day. Soon after 
retiring I was aroused 
by what I supposed 
was a rat vigorously 
gnawing a board in a 
partition just beyond 
the case. I got up 
and pounded on the 
partition to frighten 
away the rat. I did 
this three times. _Inci- 
dentally in moving a 
chair on the third in- 
vestigation I moved 
the case to another 
part of the room. As 
before the gnawing 
stopped for a _ time, 
and then, to my as- 
tonishment, when it 
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started in again seemed to be in the part of 
the partition to which I had moved my case. 
Again I moved the case and again the direction 
of the gnawing changed. Then it flashed on me 
that that rat or whatever-it was must be in that 
case. I lighted a lamp, put the pile of pack- 
ages and letters on my desk, and listened. 
The gnawing was in your package! | 
opened and found the cocoon and at once 
saw or rather heard that it was the pupa in 
the cocoon. Next day I took a photograph 
of the cocoon which is that of the Zuna moth, 
but the moth did not emerge. The occasional 
gnawing ceased in a few days. I opened the 
cocoon and found the pupa dead. It seemed 
to me that the cocoon was too dry and too 
hard for the transforming moth to work its 
way out. 

In “Caterpillars and Their Moths” 
lished by The Century Company) is 
statement : 


(pub- 
this 


Luna pupe are the noisiest we have ever had, for 
they rustle like fallen leaves. One will start squirming 
in its cocoon, and that seems to start all the rest, with 
the result that they can be heard across a large room. 
One of us has risen and gone tosee if a mouse could pos- 
sibly have got into their box, and this more than once, 
though mice are less common than /unas in the house. 





LUNA MOTH 


THE 
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‘“‘~ HEADING.” BY A. C. GARDINER, AGE 15. (SILVER BADGE.) 


BoARD OF EDUCATION, 
KEOKUK, Iowa, 
Editor St. Nicholas League: TI find the pages of your department the most discouraging reading, and I read 
them with despairing fascination every month. I cannot help drawing a parallel of my own work with that of 
your young people, who are successively getting on the rolls of honor, getting their writings printed and winning 
the silver and the gold badge and the cash prize. 

Z sympathize with them, for I remember when my first story was accepted by a first-class magazine, and when the 
editor asked for and accepted more of them—my own silver and gold badge winnings ; the publishing of my novel 
was my cash prize in real-life literary competition. When my name was included in ** Who’s Who in America,” 
and a London publisher brought out my novel, was I not an honor member of the literary craft ? 

But I was nearly forty years old when my own silver badge was won ; and I was forty-five years of age before 
J became an honor member in the literary world, After all the long drudgery and hard work implied in this, / see 
boys and girls—and chiefly girls, mind you !—aged fourteen or sixteen, doing literary work in your League pages 
which I can never hope to equal! If you continue much longer to educate and train writers of such tender years 
and such great ability, what is to become of my generation of literary workers? When these young people who 
excel us older folk have had a few years’ more training, they will outrank us completely, and our occupation will be 
gone. So lam discouraged to the depths of despair; but Iam glad in my heart, because I cannot help rejoicing at 
the wonderful achievement of youth in the St. Nicholas League. After all, J am glad, although I may be reduced 
by this new competition to writing only, ** Entirely original and age correct,” on the manuscript of my child. 

A Parent. 


The above letter does not require explanation. It ress than the comparative study afforded by the League. 


simply echoes and adds testimony to what we have said 
and repeated now and again; that the League has be- 
come a great school in the world of letters and art, and 
that the standards have surely and steadily advanced. 
No method of study is more certain to result in prog- 





The young person who compares his work, whether 
successful or otherwise, with the work of a competitor 
of his own age is certain to discuss, in his own mind 
at least, the merits and shortcomings of each poem, or 
story, or picture, and is equally certain to learn in the 


“CLOUDS.” DESOLATION VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. BY LAUNCELOT J. GAMBLE, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE ) 
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St. Nicholas League 


process. Of course this advantage is to be found more 
or less in all school work, but when it is remembered 
that the League contributions published each month 
are examples selected from the very best that our 
younger English speaking generation throughout the 
world has to offer, then it must be owned that the ad- 
vantages of comparative study afforded by the League 
are bound to exceed those of any other school; nor is 
it surprising that among the contributions each month 
are many that any parent, however talented, might be 
proud to sign, as well as to endorse. 


THE DAYS OF OLD. 


BY STELLA BENSON (AGE 14). 
(Cash Prize.) 


Laps from all the countryside, 
Any peasant who could ride, 
Country clown and 
courtier went 
To the tournament ; 
Peasants came, of 
every sort, 


Under twenty-one 
years old, 
And the prize for 
which they 
fought— 


Knighthood, and the 
Spurs of Gold. 


John the Carver was 
a lad— 

Like a second Gala- 
had, 

He was bolder than 
them all, 

Strongly made and 
tall; 

One by one he threw 
them down, 

Fought the 
one by one, 

And the people of the 
town 

Cheered and called 
him ‘‘ brave Sir 

John.” 


others 


So at last he won the fight, 

John would be an armoured knight, 
And the governor, the lord, 
Dubbed him with his sword. 

Then the people saw him reel 
(Blood was flowing from his side), 
With the Spurs upon his heel 

John the Carver died. 


PRIZE WINNERS, SEPTEMBER COMPETITION. 
In making the awards, contributors’ ages are considered. 

Verse. Cash prize, Stella Benson (age 14), ‘‘ The 
Beacon”’ Fleet, Hants, Eng. 

Gold badges, Martha G. Schreyer (age 17), 747 
Second Ave., N. Y. City, and Katharine L. Carring- 
ton (age 14), The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Silver badges, Mary Taft Atwater (age 14), 2419 
N. 33d St., Phila., Pa.; and Grace J. Conner (age 
14), 226 Turner St., Auburn, Me., and B. K. Webber 
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(age 12), 4 Queen Anne Terrace, Plymouth, Devon, 
Eng. j 

Prose. Gold badges, Alfred P. Merryman (age 
16), 537 W. 149th St., N. Y. City; Grace H. Wolf 
(age 14), Milford, Pa., and Ida C. Kline (age 12), 
Bovina, Miss. 

Silver badges, Marjory Kerr (age 15), Spring Valley, 
N. Y.; Ruth L. Clark (age 13), 77 Johnson Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Dorothy Dewhurst (age 13), 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Donald V. Newhall (age 
16), 46-47 Threadneedle St., London, Eng., and W. 
R. Lohse (age 16), 291 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Margaret Erskine (age 10), Delagoa, 
St. George’s Rd., The Avenue, St. Margaret’s o1 
Thames, Richmond, Surrey, Eng., and A. C. Gardiner 
(age 15), ‘‘ The Pines,” Burgess Park, Finchley Rd., 
Hampstead, London, N. W., Eng. 

Photography. Gold badge. Walter Lemke (age 





WALTER LEMKE, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 


15), 508 Jefferson St., Wausau, Wis., and Launcelot 
J. Gamble (age 14). 

Silver badges, Dorothy Gibson (age 15), 400 4th 
Ave., Great Falls, Mont., and Agnes Sanger Claflin 
(age 12), 15 Washington Sq. N., N. Y. City. 

Wild Creature Photography. First prize, ‘‘ Wild 


Ducks,” by Fisher Wood (age 17), 33 W. 47th St., 
i # City. Second prize, ‘¢ Pelicans,’’ by Ruth C. 
Duncan (age 14), 1005 Dana Ave., Avondale, Cin- 


cinnati, O. Third prize, ‘*Gulls,” by Dorothea Jones 
(age 11), 49 North Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Puzzle-Making. Gold badges, Marjory Stoneman 
(age 16), 14 Harrison St., Taunton, Mass., and Ed- 
mund P. Shaw (age 16), 10 East Washington St., 
Rutland, Vt. 

Silver badges, Arthur Minot Reed (age 12), 354 
Clinton Road, Brookline, Mass., and Louise W. 
Goodwin (age 10), Morganton, N. C. 

Puzzle Answers. Gold badges, Adeline A. Briggs 
(age 9), 348 Parsons Ave., Webster Mo. ; 
Florence G. Mackey (age 13), 1204 Columbus Ave., 


Grove, 











VELLOWSTONE PARK. BY AGNES SANGER 


“‘cLoups.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


CLAFLIN, AGE 12. 


Sandusky, O., and Kathryn I. Wellman (age 12), 
Friendship, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Elsie Nathan (age 15), 517 W. 150th 
St., N. Y. City; Doris Long (age 17), ‘‘ Parkside 
Manse,” 42 Lenox Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Ruth 
E. Abel (age 14), Terra Ceia, Fla. 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 
BY MARTHA G. SCHREYER (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 


In days of old, long ere the mighty world 
Which lay beyond the sea was known to man, 
Great nations and proud 
dynasties arose ; 
Each lived, in turn, its 
little day,—and fell. 
In days of old, in 
History’s dim dawn, 
Proud Egypt built her 
monuments of stone 
Which still stand un- 
disturbed, defying 
Tine, 

And mourn adown the 
lapse of centuries, 
The wisdom, culture, 
and magnificence 
Which once were hers. 
We owe her very 

much 
For that same culture 
and enlightenment. 
And much we owe 
Chaldza, Babylonia, 
And all the empires of 
the Orient, 
While Greece, true 
lover of the beautiful, 
Bequeathed to us im- 


mortal legacies, **cLoups.” 
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BY DOROTHY GIBSON, AGE 15. 


[Jan., 


Which, as ambrosia, feed the mind and soul. 
When Rome, Eternal City, rose and fell, 
She followed in the foot-prints Greece had made, 
And carried on the torch of living Light. 

** Excelsior!” ‘adown the ages rings: 
It is the message from the days of old, 
The message to the Present from the Past. 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY GRACE H. WOLFE (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge.) 


One of the knights that is most loved and respected 
by the majority of people is Sir Philip Sidney. 

He was a special favorite of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
great courtier. 

At an early age he showed a natural taste for learning, 
and when he was ten years old he was sent to Shrews- 
bury to school. From there he was sent to Christ- 
church, Oxford, and then he went to Cambridge, where 
he won a high reputation as a scholar. 

After finishing his schooling, he went abroad for a 
few years, as was the custom of young men of rank at 
that time. Soon after he returned he entered the court. 

After having been there several years, Queen Eliza- 
beth appointed him Governor of Finshing where he 
went to take part in the war between England and 
Spain. He was severely wounded in the battle of 
Zutphen, and died a few days after receiving the wound. 
An incident that occurred while they were carrying him 
from the field is worth mentioning, as it shows some- 
thing of his character. He was very thirsty and had 
been calling for water. It was soon brought to him. 
As he lifted it to his lips he saw another soldier, who 
had been severely wounded, fix his eyes eagerly upon it. 
Instantly he took it from his lips untasted, and handed 
it to the soldier saying: ‘* Thy necessity is greater than 
mine.” This shows that he was, in every sense of the 
word, a true gentleman. 

At his death there was great grief among all whe 
knew him, or had heard of him, for he had won the 
love and admiration of 
all. 

During his life he 
wrote several fine books 
and poems, ‘‘ Arcadia’”’ 
and ‘The Defense of 
Poesie ”’ being his chief 
works. 

In my estimation the 
words which Tennyson 
wrote of Prince Albert 
would, in every way, 


apply to Sir Philip 
Sidney : 
“And indeed He 


seems to me 
Scarce other than my 
own ideal knight, 
‘Who reverenced his 
conscience as his 
king ; 
Whose glory 
redressing human 
wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, 
no, nor listen’d 
on.” 


was, 


(SILVER BADGE.) 
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IN DAYS OF OLD. 


BY KATHARINE L. CARRINGTON 
(AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge. ) 


Tuis is the song of the Vikings, 
The saga of Eric the Bold, 

The song of the sons of the open sea, 
In the stirring days of old: 


** We are the kings of the ocean, 
O’er the wild waves we hold sway, 
From the mighty hands of the sea-god 
We have wrested the right of way. 


‘* Our ships are as swift as the grey- 
hounds 
As we leap through the flying spray 
And swoop on the barks of our 
cowering foes 
As an eagle upon its prey. 


** Our blue-eyed maids are brave and true, 


Full worthy a Viking’s bride, 


When we snatch them away from the parent nest 


To roam the ocean wide. 





“WILD DUCKS.” 


BY FISHER WOOD, AGE 17. 
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(FIRST PKIZE 


WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


‘¢ Grim death we face undaunted, 
For we go to join the throng 


In the glorious halls of Valhalla, 


With wassail and shout and song.” 








‘*PELICANS.”” BY RUTH C. DUNCAN, AGE 14. 





(SECOND PRIZE, 


WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 





This is the song of the Vikings, 
The saga of Eric the Bold, 

The song of the sons of the open sea 
In the stirring days of old. 





mad encounter of the mélée he should 
meet disaster. Meanwhile the object of 
her hope and fear fights to honor his lady 
and win himself renown with all the 
strength he possesses, amid the wild tur- 
moil of shining armor, prancing steeds, 
swords rising, falling, thrusting, parrying, 
all with the speed of lightning. Or one 
thinks of those sterner and more unselfish 
duties, when knights-errant, leaving 
home, friends, and the gayeties and 
pleasures of the court, rode about the 
world righting wrongs, 





MY FAVORITE 
KNIGHT. 
BY ALFRED P. MERRYMAN 
(AGE 16). 


(Gold Badge.) 


Tuis phrase, in even the 
least imaginative mind, 
will instantly arouse a 
vision of old-time chivalry ; 
of a tournament perhaps, 
where knights charge to 
and fro in the lists, be- 
tween galleries crowded 
with gay courtiers and 
brightly-dressed _ ladies, 
each in a tremor of excite- 
ment, hoping -that . her 
knight might win the 
prize of the tourney and 
lay it at her feet, and no 
less fearful, lest in the 
shock of the charge or the 


** GULLS.” 





BY DOROTHEA JONES, AGE It. 


(THIRD PRIZE, 
WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


helping the weak, and 
freeing the oppressed from 
the tyrants who had subju- 
gated them. 

In our modern scheme 
of civilization, with feu- 
dalism an almost extinct 
institution and the ancient 
orders of knighthood 
mere names, the glories of 
chivalry have no place. 
A man of our time who, 
like the well-meaning 
though misguided Don 
Quixote, attempted to 
right the wrongs of his 
neighbors on his own 
responsibility, would find 
himself promptly clapped 
into either a prison or an 
insane asylum, But who 
is the successor of these 
exponents of such high 
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**A COZY CORNER.” BY ALICE SHIRLEY WILLIS, AGE 17. (HONOR MEMBER.) 


principles of honor and justice as the ancient 
knights espoused? It cannot be he who, like the 
knights in the tournament, seeks success merely 
for the admiration it excites or for his own ad- 
vancement. It is rather the man who, like the pure 
and earnest Sir Galahad of King Arthur’s famous 
company of knights, with those most esteemed of 
knightly virtues, courtesy and gentleness, does all in 
his power to better the condition and alleviate the mis- 
fortunes of his fellowmen; who subordinates his own 
selfish desires to the welfare of others; and who strives 
for pecuniary success only as a means of improving the 
condition of those less fortunate than himself. 

This is the man, who in our day most nearly resembles 
those heroes of ancient and medieval times, and it is he 
who is my favorite knight. 


‘*IN DAYS OF OLD.” 
BY MARY TAFT ATWATER (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 


My Grandmama, in days of old, 

Wore just the gucerest clothes, I ’m told; 
And then, when she was only nine, 

She made a quilt with stitches fine. 
Imagine, now, the girl who would, — 
My sister would n’t, if she could. 


My Grandpapa, in days of old, 

Would never make his parents scold ; 
And then, with smiles this little lad 
Would answer, if they called him bad. 
Imagine, now, the boy who would, — - 
My brother is n’t half as good, 








If I had lived in days of old 

I would have been as good as gold; 
3ut now, it’s different, you see. 
The present means too much to me. 
If it were olden times, I would, — 
Now, ’t is old-fashioned to be good. 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 
BY GRACE J. CONNER (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 


OVER the hills the breezes blow, 
And the songs of the pines are sad and 


slow, 
The woodlands ring with the songs they 
sing 


Of the warriors who lie below. 


Down from the hills to the sunny vale 
The river runs in its long, worn trail, 
And its waters deep hold some who sleep, 
And its song is a sullen wail. 


Wild roses still bloom beside the way, 
Where footsteps many in deep dust lay, 
While feet that first trod the grassy sod 
Lie low, ’neath the dust so gray. 


Low, low is laid the Indian’s tent 

And the pipe of peace is broken or bent, 

And the wand’ring breeze midst the 
forest trees 

Gives voice to a sad lament. 


The sorrow is heard in the river’s flow, 

In the wild flower’s sigh and the wind’s sad woe, 
But God hath willed it and He hath fulfilled it— 
And the dusky race lies low. 























**a COZY CORNER.” BY MIRIAM H. TANBERG, AGE 10. 


(HONOR MEMBER.) 
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And who shall ask for those warriors bold, 
Back from their graves of dust and mold ? 
None shall condemn, but honor them, 

The warriors who lived in the days of old. 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY IDA C. KLINE (AGE 12), 
(Gold Badge.) 


IN a little cottage near my home resides an old lady 
and a little boy of twelve years. His name is Fred 
Graham, and the old lady, who is crippled, is his 
mother. 

She was a Red Cross nurse, and, while waiting on a 
wounded soldier, fell and broke her leg, which could 
not be mended. 

While out for a stroll, I discovered the little house, 
and became acquainted with the occupants. They are 
very poor, and Fred supports his mother by carrying 
wood and coal for the people of the village and by 
hoeing gardens, milking, and many other odd jobs, for 
all of which he receives a goodly sum. 

The mother and boy are very independent, and will 
not-receive any help whatever. Mrs. Graham sits in 
her chair and reads, knits, and sews all day, and Fred 
prepares the meals, which are very simple. 

In the cool of the evening, he takes his mother for a 
ride in her rolling-chair, pushing her himself. In front 
of their humble little cottage is a green stretch of mead- 
owland, bordered by daisy-fringed hills, which seem to 
look lovingly down on Fred and his mother as they 
pass, he with a smile on his face, and she with a peace- 
ful, contented countenance. 

Fred Graham is my favorite knight, because—he 
toves his dear old mother above everything else, de- 
lights in working for her, and obeying her slightest 
injunction, depriving himself of many pleasures that 
she may have them. But they 
are just passing now, and I must 
stop writing to wave and smile at 
them. 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 
BY B. K. WEBBER (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 


In days of old (so I ’ve been 
told), 

The fairies dwelt in vale and 
wold. 

Brave knights rode forth in 
armor drest, 

To rescue damsels sore distrest: 

And dragons lurked within their 


den, 

To slay and plunder harmless 
men. 

Pale mermaids sang. beside the 
sea 


And sprites danced nightly on 
the lea. 

A ntystery wrapt all around, 

The blue mist rising from the 
ground, 

The purple hills so far away, 

The rosy light at dawn of day. 

For men did live more simply 
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“SKETCH FROM LIFE.”” BY E. M. ATKINSON, AGE 15 


More used to sword than used to pen. 
But now no sprites can do us harm, 





“HEADING.” BY ROWLEY MURPHY, AGE 15. 
then, (HONOR MEMBER.) 


No witches work a dang’rous 
charm. 

Fair damsels cease to be distrest, 

Boid knight to ride in armor 
drest : 

And far off on the Past’s dim sea 

They fade from out our memory. 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 


BY E. BABETTE DEUTSCH 


(AGE 10), 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


In days of old when dolly Belle 
Was just as new as gold 
Before she broke her leg and 
fell, 
In happy days of old— 


In days of old when dolly Belle 
Was clad in silk and lace 
Before she was knocked near the 
well 
And cracked her pretty face, — 


I loved her then, my dolly 
Belle! 

When she were fair and new. 

I love you still, dear dolly 
Belle, 


Spite of your looks, I do! 
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“CLOUDS.” BY CARL A. STEARNS, AGE 13. 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY MARJORIE KERR (AGE IS). 
(Silver Badge.) 


My favorite knight is not, as one 





(SILVER BADGE WINNER.) 


See the dear sun-flowers, 
Covered with morning dew. 


Looking up at the deep blue sky, 

They see the angels looking down ; 

And the flowers wish that they 
could fly 

Up where the angels are. 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY RUTH L. CLARK (AGE 13). 
( Silver Badge. ) 


I THINK without a doubt a great 
many children will join my praise 
and admiration of Sir Galahad. 
Never before has there been such a 
beautiful picture of Sir Galahad as 
that by Watts. It shows the knight 
in perfect repose, by the side of his 
horse, with helmet off. The noble 
bearing is that of a knight; a single 
glance would tell you that. His 
face is full of strength and charac- 
ter; along with this it is beautiful— 
beauty that shows honesty, sincerity, 
and trust, from the proud curl of the 
upper lip to the exquisite shape of his 
head. His whole tace seems to tell 
his story. 

Nobody knows exactly how Sir Galahad came to 
Arthur’s Court. At the ‘* Round Table” where the 
King, Queen, and knights ate, their chairs each had 
the name of its owner in gold letters on the back; but 





might suppose, some daring youth 
of olden times, such as one reads 
about in fairy tales, but a chubby 
boy of six years. His knighthood 
is not spent in doing splendid deeds 
and brave acts for some fair lady, as 
those of past centuries sometimes ~ 
were, but as each day comes round 
he does little acts of bravery in such 
an unconscious way that we all love 
him for it. 

He is a thoughtful lad and full of 
care for his mother, whom he loves 
dearly. Many a time he has hurt 
himself quite badly in playing, but 
instead of crying, his first thought 
is that his mother may not be 
worried, 

Once as I entered the yard I was 
greeted by a small voice saying, 
*‘Never mind, mama, it does n’t 
hurt very much,” and hastening in 
to find out the trouble, I saw the 
little fellow bravely holding his 
finger which had been crushed, 
while playing, between the wheels of a bicycle. 

Such are my knight’s acts of bravery and those that 
I love best. 


THE FLOWERS. 
BY ELEANOR FRANCES AMIDON (AGE 4). 


SEE the sweet forget-me-nots, 
Roses, violets, too, 


om Ni gp 











“CLOUDS.”” BY NORMAN H. MCLEISH, AGE 16 


at the King’s right the chair had ‘‘Siége Perilous.” 
Now Merlin, the great magician who served Uther 
Pendragon, Arthur’s father, made the table, and said 
that only the most holy knight could sit there, but all 
others that took this privilege were in danger of their 
lives. When they were all seated for the banquet of 
the ‘‘ Feast of Pentecost,”’ an old man entered, clothed 
in white, followed by a young knight in red armor. 
After the knight had saluted the King, the old man 
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went to the vacant seat, drew the silken cover off, and 
on the back was written, ‘‘ This is the siege of the 
noble prince, Galahad.”’ All the knights said, ‘‘ Surely 
he must be the one to see the Holy Grail.” 

His life afterward was very beautiful. Those who 
have read his history know how he and his fellow- 
knights went in quest of the Holy Grail—how weeks 
at a time he was at a chapel praying. One morning, 
Sir Bors, Sir Percivale, and Sir Galahad entered the 
chapel and began to pray, and just then the Holy Grail 
appeared. When the other knights had recovered from 
the brightness tney went to Sir Galahad, who knelt 
still in prayer, and found him dead. 

He had seen the vision and his soul went back to God. 








, 


BY ANNE P. ROGERS, AGE 10. (SILVER 
BADGE WINNER.) 


“* CLOUDS.’ 


IN DAYS OF OLD AND DAYS TO COME, 
BY ANNIE LAURIE HILLYER (AGE I5). 
(Honor Member.) 


I 


A deep soft chair of velvet, 
A fire burning bright— _ 
A child with eyes most pensive 
And head of golden light. 


The glowing embers crackle, 
The clock ticks, over there, 
A sudden inspiration 
Has she of golden hair. 


‘*When I ’m grown up,” she whispers— 
Then on and on she dreams, 

While still the firelight flickers 
And casts its darting beams. 


If 


Between the fire and window 
A woman sits to sew, 

And smile at thoughtful Golden Locks 
By the fire’s ruddy glow. 





“CLOUDS.” BY CHRISTINE R. MCCORDIC, AGE 15 


‘* When I was young,” she whispers— 
Ah, strange—how very strange! 

Do Golden Locks and Grandma 
Long for the power to change? 


Two deep soft chairs of velvet, 
A fire burning bright— 

And Age and Youth smile, dreaming, 
And—’t is a pleasant sight. 





“CLOUDS.” BY ROWENA B. SIZER, AGE 45. 
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**CLoUDS.” BY LEWIS P. CRAIG, AGE 16 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY DOROTHY DEWHURST (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 


HE was just convalescing from a sickness that had 
brought him to the Hospital when I discovered his 
story. He had been working all 
his life on the little bit of a farm 
in Florida, and when he came to 
the Hospital to recover what little 
strength he once had, his poor 
little frame was all bent over, and 
weakened, and he was about half 
the size a boy of his age should 
have been, from want of nourish- 
ment ; but still he had a bright and 
active mind, though he was unable 
to use it the way he wished to by 
learning to read and write, for he 
was so far out in the country, away 
from schools, so he had grown up 
all his life in utter ignorance. I 
felt so sorry for him that I decided 
to keep him at the Hospital during 
vacation and teach him, and then 
to send him to school that winter. 
He earned his living at the Hos- 
pital by working in the garden, 
so by the time winter had come 
he was ready to go to school. I 
got him a suit of clothes and every 


*“* THE GATES OF 


morning he would trudge barefooted to school 
He was very bright and he loved his lessons 


so much that he would sit up late at night study- 
ing. After a while his sister was taken ill, and she 
had to be brought to the Hospital. Then, when 
she was recovering, Tomy taught her. Everything 
went well for a while, then Tomy had word from his 
home to come back and work. So he gave up school 
and all that made him happy and went back. Now, at 
eighteen, this Florida cracker is supporting all his 
brothers and sisters, by peddling wood over town and 
at the same time trying to keep up his lessons with his 
sister. That is my idea of a hero and a knight. 


St. Nicholas League 


(HONOR MEMBER.) 





FALL.” 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 
BY AMY BRADISH JOHNSON (AGE 12). 


GRANDMA dear does sometimes get 
Quite a little bit upset 

Brooding on the awful way 
Children are brought up to-day. 


Once I asked her, just to see 
What her best ideals might be, 
Asked her what 4er children did, 
She said ‘‘ Did as they were bid,” 


‘In days of old little girls 
Always had the sweetest curls, 
Never said a ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ 
Till their mama told them so.” 


‘*In days of old little boys 

Never played with noisy toys, 
Children did as they were told 
In the good old days of old.” 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY WARD REECE BUHLAND (AGE 12). 


I po not know as I have any favorite knight and the 
story which I am about to tell you is ofa little boy who 
became a knight. Many years ago a little boy called 
Cedric, who lived on a high hill just across from the 
castle of Sir Rollin, was romping with his kitten and 
had laid down to rest in the middle of the road, when 


en a en eee 





BY ANNE DURYEA, AGE 11. (SILVER BADGE WINNER.) 


he looked and saw five knights coming along the road. 
He jumped up and ran and got the kitten just in time 
to save it from being run over by the horses. As they 
passed, Sir Rollin told Cedric that he was as brave as a 
knight. That night Cedric asked his mother if she 
thought he would ever become a knight, but she said 
no. One day Cedric’s father said that Sir Rollin needed 
a boy in his castle. Cedric and his father went to Sir 
Rollin, who at once employed Cedric. 

At last, after many years of labor, Cedric was ordered 
to the king, who sent him out on difficult explorations 
and to fight battles. Then, at last, one day the king 
knighted him ‘‘ Sir Cedric of Atholstane.” 
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“4 HEADING.” 


IN DAYS OF OLD. 
MARION S. OBNEY (AGE 12). 


FLICKER, oh candle, for in thy flame 

I see a scene of the world’s great fame, 
Of countless deeds in those days of old— 
That ’s what I see in your flame of gold. 


Flicker, oh candle, for in thy flame 

I see emblazoned many a name, 

Which tells of heroes in days of old, 

Of heroes whose deeds were brave and bold. 


Flicker, oh candle, and then die down, 
For the heroes of the world’s renown 
Have passed away into years of gold, 
Have passed away into days of old. 


MY FAVORITE KNIGHT. 
BY MILLICENT POND (AGE 17). 


My favorite knight is braver and more bold than Sir 
Lancelot or Sir Bors; as wise, all-seeing,and blame- 
less as King Arthur; as gentle as the most gentle of 
all knights. He holds woman as sacred as did Sir 
Tristram, and according to his mighty vow he goes 
about the world righting the wrong, and easing the 
burdens of the poor and the distressed. 

Above all, he is purer than Sir Percivale, ‘* Whom 
Arthur and his knighthood call’d The Pure,” —as sin- 
less, indeed, as he who spake and said, 








“4 HEADING.” BY JEANNE DEMETRE, AGE 13. 


Vor. XXXIV.—36. 


BY DONALD V. NEWHALL, AGE 16. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


** But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Grail, 
I saw the Holy Grail, and heard a cry— 
* O Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me,’” 


even he who was strengthened by the constant presence 
of the Holy Thing, to whom it was never covered. 

My favorite knight is not a mortal man, but an im- 
mortal ideal, an ideal which grows as I grow, expands 
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BY MARGARET ERSKINE, AGE 10. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


“* 4 HEADING.” 











as Iexpand. He is made up of the best that I can cull 
from anything that is in itself good. 

I have never before put my thoughts about him into 
words, and I cannot do him justice now. Even about 
this attempt to express myself some may say, “‘ It is the 
fancy of a child—the day-dream of .a girl who knows 
not of what she writes,’ but I believe I will always 
hold my ideals, although as I grow older they may also 
change. 

I have heard it said, in excuse of some 
fault, that we all make mistakes, and that 
no one would love us if we did not. I 
believe that there will be a life in which we 
shall reach our own ideals; should we not 
make them as high as possible now? 
More than this. I believe that by the 
time we have reached the ideals of this life 
we will have found still better ones. 
I believe that our ideals will be as 
elusive as the wandering fires of the 
quagmire, but that we will be strength- 
ened in peace, and upheld in battle 
until our efforts are crowned, as were 


Galahad’s, ‘far in the spiritual city.” 
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JULY 


BY EMILY W. BROWNE, 


AGE 17. 


THE ROLL 
No. t. 


(HONOR MEMBER.) 


OF HONOR. 


A list of those whose contributions 


would have been used had space permitted. 


No. 2. A list of 


those whose work 


entitles them to encouragement, 


VERSE tr. 


Louisa F. Spear 
Mary Eliz abeth. Mair 
Catharine Emma 
Jackson 
Rispah Britton Goff 
Kathryn Maddock 
Aileen Hyland 
John M. Burke 
Helen Bribach 
Jean Russell 
Maud Dudley 
Shackelford 
Emmeline Bradshaw 
Ethel B, Youngs 
Frances Lubbe Ross 
Nannie Clark Barr 
Carol S. Williams 
Angus M. Berry 
Gladys Nelson 
Joseph R. Gousha 
Kathryn Sprague De 
Wolf 


“VERSE 2. 


M. J. Hahn 
Frances Lucille 
Cregan 
Florence Short 
Twila A. McDowell 
Stephen C. Clark 
Lois Donovan 
Ruth Garvey 
Helen Bradley 
Paul R. Warwick 
Cornelia Sterrett 
Penfield 
Eleanor Johnson 
Olive Louise Jenkins 
Mildred Seitz 
Philip Wishnack 
George H. Childs 
W. Earle Fisher 
Gladys D. Adams 
Elizabeth Toof 
Louise E. Grant 
Hester L. Trumbull 


Emma C. M. Meyer 
Julia S. Clopton 


Francis M. Barranco 
Lillie G. Menary 
Frances M. Gould 
Theo. Hurst 

Olivia S. Erdmann 
Langley Sperry 
Elizabeth Falck 
Revilla Haight 
Ruth Pennybacker 
Mildred Maiden 


PROSE 1. 


Florence —_ awalt 
Elsie F. 
Sarah Warheld Parker 
Carol ‘Thompson 
Edna Anderson 
elen Lathrop 
Ellen Low Mills 
Archibald Cary Gratz 
Geneva Anderson 
Madeleine F. H. 
Avietiene 
Dorothy Elizabeth 
True 
Margaret Averill 
Henry F. Resch 
ean Louise Holcombe 
Margaret Whitney 
Dow 
Margaret Douglass 
Gordon 
Isabel D. Weaver 
Madeline Smith 
B. C. Curtis 
Marion Armstrong 
Sibyl H. Wright 
Wyatt .-~ = 
Phillips Bradley 
Constance M. Hallock 


PROSE 2. 


Eleanor Mason 
Jerome Brockman 
Edward G, Gay, Jr. 
Mary Louise Holmes 
Garnet Trott 


Jeannie Read Sampson Robert James Malone 


Mary Pemberton 
Nourse 


St. Nicholas League 


Inez Overell 
Knowles Entrikin 
Clara Kratz 
Irene Bowen 
Martha Harold 
Arthur Kramer 
Hester Gunning 
Gladys Louise Cox 
Helen Platt 
Marcia Hen 
Alice Weston Cone 
Isabel Foster 
Kathleen McKeag 
Theodosia C. Cobbs 
Eleanor V. Kellogg 
Marion Risedorph 
Louise Theobald 
axcy 
Beulah G. Knox 
George J. Openhym 
Therese Born 
Sarah Scudder 


DRAWINGS 1. 


Margaret Carpenter 
Manion L. Tuthill 
Bessie B. Styron 
Louise A. Bateman 
Helen May Baker 
Raymond Rohn 
Florence Barnes 
Kathleen Buchanan 
Mary V. Frank 
Theodora Troendle 
Hermann Louis 
Schaeffer 
Katharine L. Havens 
Mary Aurilla Jones 
Hazel Cockroft 
Ruth Cutler 
Charlotte Waugh 
Elizabeth Schwarz 
Anita Moffett 
Vera Marie Demens 


DRAWINGS 2. 


Evelyn Stoneman 
Charles Wilford 
Carrie Louise Childs 
— Louise Taylor 
‘rieda Funck 
Grace T. Richards 
Sarah M. Bradley 
Eloise Blair Smith 
Caroline Bergmann 
Rebecca Vincent 
Ruth Brockington 
Polly Palmer Nelson 
True Bayley 
Irma Emmerich 
Hazel Halstead 
Isabella B. Howland 
Evelyn Stoneman 
Frances H. Burt 
George C. Papazian 
Margaret F. 
Whittaker 
Grace A. Badger 
Elise Kinkead 
Katharine Stilwell 
Lloyd H. Parsons 
Ethel A. Johnson 
Anna M. Paddock 
Bernice Lunger 
William Bohn 
Eleanor B. Monroe 
Eileen O’ Brien 
Homer M. Smith 
Margaret Gale 
Margaret Duryea 
Edward Carrington 
Eleanor Shelden 
Katharine Thompson 
May Klauder 
Marian Walter 
Grace Atkin 
Charles Crutchett 


Margaret Barr 
Evelyn Buchanan 


Esther Brown 
Lucia E. Halstead 


Randolph Payne 
Dorothy E. Robinson 


Lawrence B. Siegfried John Emlen Bullock 


Frances I. Powell 

Rose Connor 

Sybil Emerson 

Courtland E. 
Christiani 

W. Wallace Alward 

Georgina Marion 
Wood 

Genevieve Bertolacci 

Roger K. Lane 

Virginia Hoit 

George S. Dutch 

Elsie Gladstanes 

Rosamund Simpson 

Max Rolnik 

Ethel C. Irwin 

Helen L. Stockin 


PHOTOGRAPHS :. 


W. F. Schempp 
Earle N. Cutler 
Mary B. Hazard 
Josephine M. 
Holloway 
F. W. Foster 
Margaret A. Dole 
William D. Stroud 
Susan J. Appleton 


Margaret Colgate 

Harvey T. Stevenson 

Mary Whitney 
Cowling 

Elizabeth Eckel 

Adolph Newmann 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Eleanor Shaw 
Dorothy Arnold 
Phillips Shaw 

Francis Bassett 

Fritz Bjorkman 

H. R. Carey 

Charles E. Greenman, 


Jr. 
Houston Woodward 
Katharine Hodge 
Charlotte Baylies 
Mary Comstock 
H. Ernest Bell 
Kathryn Patterson 
Ellsworth F. Duden 
Angelica Mumford 
Anna Louise Alberger 
Gardiner H. Fiske 
Katharine C. Miller 
Helen L. K. Porter 


Dan., 


William H. Torrey 
Lucile I. Kroger 
Ignacio Bauer 


PUZZLES :. 


Frank L. White 
Charline S. Smith 
Caroline C. Johnson 
Elizabeth T. Channing 
Albertina L. Pitkin 
Helen Whitman 
Freda Kirchwey 
Beatrice D. Heine- 
mann 
Lyrel G. Teagarden 
Alice R. Briggs 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
Elizabeth C. Beale 
Mary Angood 
John Farr Simons 
Herbert M. Davidson 
Charlotte E. Benedict 
Carl H. Weston 
Marion P. Hallock 
Catharine H. Straker 
Dorothy E. Bates 
Prue K. Jamieson 
Helen P. Herrick 
Minabelle Summy 
Nettie Kreinik 
Hazel Sharrard 


J. Horton Daniels, Jr. Dorothy Wormser PUZZLES 2 
Edmund Barnum Earle H. Ballou 
Sydney S. Morris Katie Martin 
Catherine Delano Kendall Bushnell 
Elisabeth Curtis Helen Shendan 
Robert L. Rankin William K. Braasch 
Hilda C. Foster Harold P. Murphy 
Franklin Kidd Jeannette Walworth 


Beatrice M. Hadrill 
Georgina Schofield 
Lawrence Lee 
Dorothy Seligman 
G. Richardson 
Marcellite Watson 





“A HEADING.” BY MURIEL E. HALSTEAD, AGE 13. 


CHAPTERS. 
IN DAYS OF OLD. 


A CHAPTER POEM. 


WE used to have a rule, 

In chapter six four nine, 
‘That members must compete, 
Or pay a heavy fine. 


Since I have left the club, 
The rules have changed, I’m told, 
But I shall still compete, 
For the sake of ‘‘ Days of Old.” 
CaRo_yn BULLEY (AGE 14). 


NOTICE. 
In sending in chapter reports, secretaries must not fail to give the 
names of the officers and the address of the secretary. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No 920. Elizabeth Donnell, President; Mary Hilliard, Secre- 
tary; twelve members. Address, 154 S. Homewood Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

No. g21. “We Four Girls.” Mabel Franke, President; Anna 

Address, Box 461 R. F. D. No. 


Heise, Secretary ; four members. 
1, White Plains, N. Y. 
No. 922. Elka Levi, President; 
five members. Address, 138 Mott Ave., Far Rockaway _L. I 
No. 923. Delia L. Ross, Presideut ; Helen A. Ross, Secretary ; 
four members. Address, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Bernard Gutwilling, Secretary ; 
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No. 924. ‘‘G. T.” Bessie Boyt, President; May Dixon, Secre- 
tary; fourmembers. Address, 724 Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
No. 925. “Hill Folk.” Pauline Buell, President ; Catharine 
ee secretary ; six members. Address, 1920 Arlington Place, 
Jniversity Heights, Madison, Wis. 


A CHAPTER LETTER. 
Tasriz, Persia. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: We, Chapter 910, have never written to 
you before. 

We have very nice times at our club meetings, which we have 
once a week, on Friday. Our club afternoons are chiefly spent in 
eating ard reading. Of course the Sr. 
NicHoLAs forms the most appreciated part. 

We write a monthly paper. We only 
make three copies as we have to do them by 
hand. 

Some members do very good work and we 
hope they will accept our hearty congratula- | 
tions on their success. 

We are sorry that we cannot send con- 
tributions in time to be printed. 

We would like to correspond with some 
other chapter of girls between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. If any 
should wish to do so, we would 
be greatly pleased. Our ad- . 
dress is: Miss Aimée S. 

Vanneman, American Mission, 
Tabriz, Persia. 

We think all the members 
will agree with us that being a 
member of the League is a Pi 
great pleasure. 

Not wishing to make this 
letter too long we remain, 

Your devoted and 

- epe readers, 

embers of ‘* The i 
Almond Blossom.” Ori ef IN 
Per. A. S. V. (Sec’y). 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 
A TRIP TO WATKINS. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: Last Wednesday I went to Watkins with 
~ mother. 
Ve first had a sail on Seneca Lake in a row boat. The water 
was light green and the waves were white with foam. 

After our lunch we visited Watkins Glen. Where we started to 
climb was beautiful water rushing out of a rock. The passage 
was SO narrow we could not see how so much water could flow out. 
Whea we had gone a little farther there was a cave in which, if we 
went in, we could see the narrow channel through which the water 
came. When we looked down after climbing a little more we saw 
a beautiful wide, green pool of water. After this we turned back. 

On our way home we saw Captain Baldwin in his air-ship. The 
ship looked like a fat pig and under it was a long, narrow basket. 
Captain Baldwin sat in the middle of the basket. The ship sailed 
through the air like a bird and the motor was like the flapping of 
wings. Vera Price (age 8). 


Nortu Prainrievp, N. J. 

Dear St. Nicnoras LeaGue: The time has come when I, 
must say farewell to the League, for in a few weeks I shall be cigh. 
teen, and so I am sending my last econtribution. So far I have 
won no prize except *‘ the rapture of pursuing” and honor mention, 
But I shall never forget the help the Leagueshas been to me in keep- 
ing me working, and—I hope—improving my verse by practice, and 
by comparison with that of others. I do not consider the real fight 
ended when the League’s door is closed, so I will not own myself 
vanquished yet. Farewell to the League, 

Regretfully, Mary E. Mair. 








PRIZE COMPETITION No. 87. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best origina/ poems, stories, 
drawings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. 
Also cash prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge win- 
ners who shall again win first place. ‘* Wild Animal 
and Bird Photograph”’ prize winners winning the cash 
prize will not receive a second badge. 

Competition No. 87 will close January 20 (for 
foreign members January 
25). The awards will be 
announced and prize con- 
tributions published in 
Sr. NicHoas for May. 

Verse. Tocontain not 
more than _ twenty-four 
lines. A humorous poem, 
writer may choose the 
subject. 

Prose. Story or article 
of not more than four 
hundred words. A 
humorous sketch or story, 
writer may choose the 
subject. 

Photograph. Any size, 
interior or exterior, 
mounted or unmounted; 
no blue prints or nega- 
tives. Subject, humorous. 

Drawing. India ink, 
very black writing-ink, or 
wash (not color). Two subjects, ‘A Humorous Draw- 
ing” and a May Heading or Tailpiece for the League, 
Books and Reading, or any ST. NICHOLAS department. 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAs. 
Must be indorsed. 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First’Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


ANY reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a subscriber 
or not, is entitled to League membership, and a League 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘original”’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, wi 
must be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution ts 
not copied but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of 


the Cosy Corner 


** 4 COZY CORNER.” BY DOROTHY RIEBER, AGE 13. 





_ ther some letter hae ben - words should also be added, 

Cc , ‘0! Ma 2 . ’ Tr . 

Therese R. Livingston, Virginia These things must not be 

Archibold, Alice Hale, Kathryn ee _ on a separate sheet, but on 

Wellman, Isabel McGillis, Fran- the contribution itself—if a 

ces Booraem, Nathan Saunders, " 4 
manuscript, on the upper 


Elizabeth Moore, Grace Lowen- coo © 
haupt, Lelia Y. Remnitz, Charles eo 
F. Billings, Eugene Boughton, 
Abraham Joseph _ Greenberg, 
Louise E. Grant, Frances Shil- 
laber, Cecilia Brewster, Esther B. 
Beach, Johnnie Whitehouse, 
Dorothy Gibson, Florence M. 





margin; if a picture, on the 
margin or back. Write or 
on draw on one side of the paper 
only. A contributor may 


send but one contribution 
a month. Address: 








Ward, Josephine Pigott, Lois 
Murphy, Ida C. Kline, Grace H. 
Wolf, Helen Nichols, Mary D. 


TAILPIECE "FOR JANUARY. 


Bailey. BY ANNA COAK, AGE 9. 


The St. Nicholas League, 


Union Square, New York, 
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Arranging Your Books 


We asked in this department 
that some of you would tell 
of a method for grouping 
your books on your shelves. 
From Fargo, North Dakota, 
comes a letter describing a 
young girl’s arrangement of 
her little library. First she 
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A New School Story 


James M. Barrie, author of 
a number of things besides 
“Peter Pan,” recommends 
highly the work of Charles 
Turley, whom he calls “the 
Trollope of boyhood.” The 
name of the most recent of 
Mr. Turley’s books is “ Mait- 
land Major and Minor.” ‘“‘ The 








puts Nature books, about ten 





volumes; then Biographies, KNOWLEDGE boys described in the book,” 
twenty volumes; History, is p ,) says Mr. Barrie, “are the real 
eleven volumes; Travel, six. “ OWER‘S thing; they run daily into it 








Next come the Information 


books, including those that HEADING DRAWN BY W. R. LOHSE, AGE 16. 
ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE GOLD BADGE. 


tell about ways of living in for- 

eign lands (native customs, food, amusements 
and so-forth), regular Natural History, and 
cook-books, and otherreference volumes, fifteen 
in number. Following these are seven books 
of Poetry, and then twenty-three Story-books. 


Wonder Stories 


THOsE who like stories of strange and marvel- 
ous matters will find plenty to wonder about 
in a book called “ Prehistoric Animals,” by 
Ray Lancaster, for you should know that the 
wildest creations of fairy-lore are far less won- 
derful than the truth about the creatures that 
once lived in this land of ours some millions 
of years ago. Even the immortal Jabberwock 
and Snark would seem quite ordinary beings 
compared to these swimming, creeping, flying 
riddles of the past. And those who love giants 
can hardly ask for anything larger than the 
Dinosaur-Brontosaurus which was described 
in the March St. NicHo.as, in which number 
there was also shown a photograph of the 
actual skeleton of the animal. 


Queer Books 


Have you any idea what books have been 
made of? In the British Museum collection 
are said to be books written on “ oyster-shells, 
bricks, tiles, bones, ivory, lead, iron, copper, 
sheep-skin, wood and palm leaves, to say 
nothing of other materials.” Sometimes the 
“books”—or pages of books—were in the 
form of cylinders of baked clay or stone on the 
surface of which the inscriptions were cut. 


and out of it, never sitting 
down to be photographed; 
they are quite unaware that 
Mr. Turley is in the field with them, or that 
you are looking in at the dormitory window.” 


A Suggestion for New Year’s 


INsTEAD of making impossible resolutions in 
regard to reading a long list of books, why is 
it not a good idea to write down a list of the 
twelve months and put opposite each the 
name of a single good book that you might 
read to advantage? Then resolve to go 
through at least six of these, leaving the other 
six to be abandoned if they do not prove what 
you expect. If your list is really well chosen, 
and you do read six good books by the end 
of the year, you will have done much for the 
cultivation of a taste for good reading—a taste 
unlike many others, that one will hardly ever 
be able to satisfy—nor wish to. 


Reading Aloud 


A younc girl who is fond of this department 
complains that reading aloud is often spoiled by 
being too rapid, or else too low in tone. She 
says that if people think they read well, and 
read loud enough, they often fall into the fault 
of acting out what they read, which takes 
attention of the listeners from the book and 
makes them observe the reader rather than 
follow the story. 

We believe, with her, that reading and act- 
ing are different, and that the attempt to act, 
often spoils reading aloud. We think it is a 
mistake even to vary the voice to represent 
different characters. 
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The Most Humorous Book 


A soy friend writes that he thinks it would be 
interesting if readers of this department would 
name what they consider “ the most humorous 
book,” and he shows his willingness to begin 
by naming the “ Pickwick Papers.” 


When to Begin Poetry 


A younc girl nearly old enough to be called 
a young woman, on hearing her little sister 
say that she did not like poetry, persuaded the 
child to listen to a reading of Scott’s “Lady 
of the Lake,” and found that the little girl, 
who was about eleven years old, enjoyed it as 
much as a fairy tale. 


What a Librarian Believes 


A CHILDREN’s librarian, in one of our larger 
cities, in writing of the advantages of reading, 
names first ‘the further enrichment of life.” 
We think she means by this that through read- 
ing, one learns to think more deeply and more 
widely about all that happens, and thus makes 
even a very commonplace life much richer 
than it would otherwise be. It seemed to us 
on reading her phrase that this is a side of the 
subject about which young people might 
think more. It is a little different, you see, 
from reading for fun or for knowledge, and 
perhaps children might well read books that 
will enrich their lives in this way. Suggestions 
on such books will be gladly welcomed. Who 
will name some? Is not Ruskin’s essay on 
“ Kings’ Treasuries” the sort of reading the 
librarian means? It is usually bound in the 
same volume with “Sesame and Lilies,” which 
we hope you all know. 


No Remarks 


In the same article is told the story of a mother 
who was trying to explain a poem she was 
reading to her little girl. She was interrupted 
by the child, who said gently, “ Mother, dear, 
I could understand so much better if you 
would please not explain.” 

One more good suggestion from the same 
article is the motto of the children’s room in 
the library: “The right book to the right 
child at the right time’”—which seems to 
cover the subject very briefly but thoroughly. 


Reading Too Fast. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Faribault, Minnesota, 
after praising the “ Rebecca Mary” stories, 
and telling how much she has enjoyed that 
old favorite ‘‘The Scottish Chiefs,” tells of 


keeping a list of the books she read in three 
weeks, and of having read fen in that time— 
ten “ middle-sized”’ books, she says. Then 
she asks whether she reads too fast to “ take it 
in well.” She might nearly as well ask how 
many pieces of coal make a pound. Some 
books one finishes forever in an hour; others 
one can never finish, though they may be read 
through ina half-hour. If she reads ten really 
good books in three months, she will do well. 
Reading merely as a pastime is another 
matter, and is harmless if one has nothing else 
to do, and one reads sensibly. 


An Answer to a Question. 


IN an answer to our question about the 
“Rebecca Mary” stories, we have received 
this very satisfactory letter : 


MANOR FARM, BLEWBURY, 
Nr. Dipcot, BERKSHIRE, 
ENGLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am always so interested in 
the Books and Reading department. It has taught me 
a great deal about the care and reading of my books. 

I noticed in the September number (1906) you ask, 
‘“Who has read it?” (Rebecca Mary, by Annie 
Hamilton Donnell. ) 

I have read some of her stories in ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” among them were four about Rebecca Mary. I 
enjoyed reading them very much indeed, and I should 
so like to know if they are published in book form. In 
the magazine they were called ‘‘ The Return of Re- 
becca Mary,” ‘Article Seven” (a story), ‘* The 
Thousand Quilt ” (a story), and ‘* The Feel Doll.” The 
other two short stories I read of hers were 
called ‘* The Child,” ‘‘The Promise” (a story), both 
of which I liked very much indeed. My mother 
and father also have very much enjoyed reading them. 

I am your very faithful reader and admirer, 

HESTER MARGETSON. 


A Book Recommended. 


Herz is a suggestion from one of yourselves: 


Dear St. Nicuowas: I think that other boys and 
girls would be interested in a book called ‘‘ Glimpses 
of China and Chinese Homes,” by Edward S. Morse 
(Little, Brown & Co.) It is beautifully illustrated 
with sketches by the author and is very interesting. 

Yours sincerely, 


MILLIA DAVENPORT. 


But would it not have been better if our 
correspondent had given us some brief state- 
ment of what she found especially worth 
reading in the book? The author she names 
is well-known for his writings on Oriental sub- 
jects, and his knowledge may be depended 
on. He is connected with the Boston Museum, 
and was a student under Louis Agassiz—the 
best of teachers for an observer. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE.—TO PARENTS. 


On page 246 of this number, St. NICHOLAs begins a series of articles which we hope will prove of real 
service to the tired mother or nurse, who is often at her wits’ end to provide amusement for the little folk 
whom bad weather keeps in the house, where they often grow restless and impatient at their enforcéd 
imprisonment. The general title ‘‘Hints and Helps for ‘Mother’—Rainy Day Amusements for the 
Nursery” sets forth the object of the series, which is intended to be a practical response to repeated re- 
quests for suggestions as to ways of amusing the little folk when it is too stormy for them to go out of 
doors, and when toys and books and pictures seem stale from repeated use. 

To ‘‘ save the day,” at such times, a form of work or play has to be provided which not only must be 
novel, but must be something that the children themselves can enjoy in the doing. And it must be 
based upon material that is always to be found in every home and not upon things which one has to go 
out and buy. 

The paper on page 246 deals with ‘‘ Clothes-pin Toys ” and shows how much can be accomplished in 
the way of making interesting playthings from these homely, every-day objects. The next paper will 
show the odd and entertaining toys that can be made out of pasteboard or paper boxes, and this will be 
followed by other articles of a similar sort. 

We commend the series to the careful attention of mothers, nurses and the older sisters of the family, 
and we should be very glad to receive from grown-up readers who are interested in the subject any sug- 
gestions for amusements and toys which they have invented or have found useful in their own experience. 
The point to be always borne in mind, however, is that these home-made playthings should be only such 
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as can be easily made out of every-day articles that are to be found in every home. 











GADSDEN, ALA. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAs: Will you accept a note froma 
little girl way down in Alabama? 

I spent last winter in New York, but am glad to be 
back in my Sunny South again. 

You were given me as a present last Christmas, and I 
often think St. NICHOLAS is a gift any little girl ought 
to be proud of. 

I live in a beautiful little town on the Coosa River. 

I want to thank you for the prize you sent me for my 
gob-o-link. Your devoted reader, 

RuTH DUNCAN, 


Fair VIEW FARM, LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I have taken St. NICHOLAS 
for three years and know of no other magazine that can 
equal it. The serial stories I think the most interesting 
because they keep one eagerly anticipating the next 
Issue. 

I am now up in the country spending my vacation on 
a large farm. There are many pleasant pastimes here, 
such as playing croquet, going boating and fishing on the 
Delaware River, hunting eggs, and—eating apples. 

I tamed some little white leghorn chickens so that 
when I call they fly upon my hand and shoulder. These 
chickens look very pretty, their feathers being pure 
white, their combs a bright red and their legs yellow. 

I suppose many readers of St. NICHOLAS have never 
seen bees making honey. The next farm from here 
keeps bee-hives and I have watched them making it, 
never in the daytime however, as they are apt to sting if 
molested when at work, but at dusk they do not mind it. 

Now is the bee’s busiest time, for the buckwheat is in 
full bloom. This little white flower affords a great deal 
of honey for the bees. If you have ever passed a field 
of buckwheat in full bloom you may have heard a low 
continuous droning which is made by the bees. 
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I’m afraid my letter is getting too long so will close, 
with best wishes for long continued success. 
I am your much interested reader, 
EpiTtH H. Ross (age 14). 





FLUSHING, L. I. 
DEAR ST, NICHOLAS :—This is the first time I have 
written to you. I am twelve years old and have taken 
you for a year and a half. I like the story of “The 
Crimson Sweater’’ best. In the summer I go to a boys’ 
camp in the Southern Catskills. The camp’s name is 
Wake Robin. 

Last summer we took a tramp of 36 miles, carrying 
from 17 to 22 pounds on our back. The camp lasts 10 
weeks. Your friend, JouHN BLAKISTON. 





A VISIT TO THE PORTSMOUTH 
NAVY YARD. 
WHEN I was in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, last 
summer, I went with my grandfather to visit the navy 
yard. This was on an island, and we had to cross the 
Piscataqua river first in a boat. 

A new dock had just been built that large ships could 
come in, and it was all made of stone. For the door 
there was a ship about half as large as the dock. 

A new prison was being built which would be very 
large when it was finished. Prisoners were kept in a 
= while the prison was being made. 

here were two men that worked under water and 
were all covered with rubber except their eyes that they 
put glass eyes over. They went down under water to 
work, and air was pumped down, so they could breathe. 
They stayed under water for two hours. 

A building was there that a big ship had been built in. 

All kinds of ships were lying around at the wharves. 

The Russian and Japanese treaty was signed at 
Portsmouth, and I was glad I had visited the navy 
yard there. Yours truly, 

MARGARET R. KNOWLTON (age II years). 














DRAWN BY MARY AURILLA JONES (LEAGUE MEMBER). 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


A Crecie Puzzite. Tue St. Nicnoras Macazine. Begin at 
lower T 

Dovsie Z1GzaG. From 1 to 2, Deerslayer; 3 to 4, Pathfinder. 
6. 


1. Adolph. 2. Embark. 3. Tenets. 4. Rather. 5. Estufa. 
Lading. 7. Banana. 8. Yonder. 9. Pellet. 10. Regret. 
Cross-worp Enicma. Christmas. 


Numericat Enicma. ‘Smooth runs the water where the brook 
is deep.” 
ILLUSTRATED NuMERICAL EniGMa, ‘“‘ Genius does what it must, 


and talent does what it can.” 


Roya Acrostics. I. 1. Major. 2. Ebony. 3. Sahib. 4. 
Punic. Centrals, John. II, 1. Homer. 2. Dwarf. 3. Mirth. 
4. Egypt. Centrals, Mary. III. 1. Chess. 2. Media. 3. 
Tower. 4. Diana. 5. Coral. 6. India. Centrals, Edward. IV. 
x. Agate. 2. Polar. 3. Offer. 4. March. 5. Query. 6. Sedge. 


Centrals, Alfred. V. 1. Aégis. 2. Drear. 3. Drown. 4. Forum. 
5. Rogue. 6. Dream, Centrais, George. VI. 1. Plaid. 2. 
Dirge. 3. Sitka. 4. Ether. 5. Coupé. 6. Arrow. Centrals, 
Arthur. VII. 1. Mocha. 2. Quail. 3. Ionic. 4. Route. 5. 
Goths. 6. Queen. Centrals, Canute. VIII. 1. Tiara. 2, 
Venus. 3. Tenor. 4. Sheik. Centrals, Anne. IX. 1. Nabob. 
2. Inert. 3. Muses. 4. Resin. Centrals, Bess. 

Worp-sguares. I. x. Tale. 2. Aged. 3. Lead. 4. Eddy. 
II. 1. Heel. 2. Ebro. 3. Erin. 4. Long. 

Trirce Acrostic. Initials, Santa; second row, Claus; last 
row, holly. Cross-words: 1. Scorch. 2. Albino. 3. Narwal. 4. 
Tunnel. 5. Asbury. 


From 1 to 5, dearest; 2 to 4, staring. 1 


DovusLe D1aGonats. . 
Bravado. 4. Apprise. 5. Eminent. 


Digress. 2. Deplete. 
6. Endless. 7. Gallant. 


3- 


To our Puzzters: Answers to be acknowledged In the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should be 
addressed to St. Nicuotas Riddle-box, care of The Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE OcToBER NuMBER were received, before October rsth, from John Farr Simons—Marjorie 


Anderson—James A. Lynd 


* Queenscourt’’—Mildred D. Yenawine—Alice Lowenhaupt—Alice R. Bragg—Frances Bosanquet—Prue 


K. Jamieson—“ Jolly Juniors ”—Emily Smith—Albert B. Ellard—Lois F. Lovejoy—Jo and I—Howell Byrnes— Mabel Alvarez—Dorothy 


Hopkins—Frances Hunter. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OcToBER Number were received, before October 15th, from Eugenie A. Steiner, 9—B. Bateham, 1—Edna 
Meyle, 3—Carl Guttzeit, 3—Frances C. Bennett, 9—Edith Faxon, 1—Harriet Bingaman, 7—‘‘ St. Gabriel's Chapter,”’ 6. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of twenty-two letters and form the 
name ofa thirty-eight sided figure. 

My 3-11-9-15 is a small fruit pie. My 17-6-8 is a 
covering for the head. My 5-4-2-21-16 is a drink. My 
12-1-22-18 is formed by a volcano. My 19-20-13-14-7 
is a lazy person. 

PRUE K. JAMIESON (Honor Member). 


TRIPLE BEHEADINGS. 


1. TRIPLY behead a person of irritable temper, and 
leave a sailor. 2. Triply behead to become visible, and 
leave part of the head. 3. Triply behead a bird, and 
leave a snare. 4. Triply behead a common Italian title, 
and leave a negative. 5. Triply behead high-pitched, 
and leave sick. 6. Triply behead motive, and leave a 
child. 

The initials of the remaining words will spell a popu- 
lar game. 

HELEN WHITMAN. (League Member). 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
EXAMPLE: Syncopate uproar, and leave part of the 
face. Answer, no-i-se, nose. 


1. Syncopate to delay, and leave an animal. 2. Syn- 
copate to deceive, and leave to converse. 3. Syncopate 
a kind of gum, and leave part of a harness. 4. Synco- 
pate an ecclesiastical headdress, and leave deep mud. 5. 
Syncopate a pigment, and leave to gasp. 6. Syncopate 
to separate, and leave a prophet. 7. Syncopate fore- 
most, and leave a French cook. 8. Syncopate part of a 
flower, and leave to resound. 9. Syncopate otherwise, 
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and leave an exclamation of sorrow. 
sleeping vision, and leave a fraction of an ounce. 
Syncopate covered with dust, and leave a tax. 
The syncopated letters will spell a word often heard 
during the Christmas holidays. 
JOHN FARR SIMONS (Honor Member). 


10. Syncopate a 
Il. 


CHARADE., 


My frst,a small bag that is best when it ’s filled; 
My second begins every night; 
My ¢hird is a part of the head. Do my whole, 
And read me this riddle aright. 
ELIZABETH C. BEALE (Honor Member). 


NOVEL ACROSTIC, 


* 4 2 15 « 
’.s 12 

, 7 6 « 
Ss . P 

» 5 9 - 3 « 
14 « 13 « ’ 
a - . 


My primal zigzag (indicated by stars) and my final 
zigzag each name a State; from I to 10 and from 11 to 
17, name the capitals of these two States. 

CrRoss-WoRDS: 1. Forbidding with authority. 2. De- 
served. 3. The projection of a figure. 4. Imaginary 
phantasms. 5. Unclosing. 6. Pertaining to angels. 7. 
A kind of crisp, lustrous silk. 

GERTRUDE M. LOVING (Honor Member). 





The Riddle-Box 




















TRAVELERS’ ACROSTIC, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


When the five conveyances pictured above have been 
rightly guessed, the initial letters will, when properly 
arranged, spell the name of a country that has recently 
attracted much attention. 

Designed by LOUISE W. GOODWIN (age Io). 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


Cis ws ae 
Cross-worps: 1. Awoodenhammer. 2. Totease. 
3. Usage. 4. Sudden. 5. Tocoax. 6. To bear wit- 
ness. 7. A famous play. 
From 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 each name a famous 


play. 
ARTHUR MINOT REED. 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 


One word is concealed in each couplet. 


1. Max owned, without a thought of shame, 
He ’d not a thaler to his name. 


. The children searched the fields all over 
And failed to finda four-leaved clover. 


. Eva declares she did not go; 
Where is the friend who told you so? 


. There Fred and Harry waiting sat ; 
Beside them purred the yellow cat. 


. Be brave, my dear, and do not sigh. 
It rends my heart to say “ good-bye.” 
HELEN A, SIBLEY. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS AND DOUBLE 
CURTAILINGS. 


(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Doubly behead and curtail walked, re- 
arrange the remaining letters, and make a chart. 
Answer Tr-amp-ed, map. 

1. Behead and curtail a European country, rearrange, 
and make a biped. 2. Behead and curtail mocking, 
rearrange, and make a flower associated with France. 
3- Behead and curtail in a feudal manner, rearrange, and 
make to praise. 4. Behead and curtail in particular, 
rearrange and make an heroic poem. 5. Behead and 
curtail to hold back, rearrange, and make a heavenly 
body. 6. Behead and curtail gifts, rearrange, and make 
observed. 7. Behead and curtail a leader, rearrange, 


and make a light blow. 8. Behead and curtail ste-’s, 
rearrange, and make purpose. 9. Behead and curtail 
notched like the edge of a leaf, rearrange, and make 
tidy. 10. Behead and curtail a large, Arctic animal, 
rearrange, and make to eat. 11. Behead and curtail 
one of the United States, rearrange, and make a feminine 
name. 12. Behead and curtail marks by folding, re- 
arrange, and make.a large body of water. 13. Behead 
and curtail not any thing, rearrange, and make to strike. 

When the thirteen new words have been written one 
below the other, their initials will spell the name of a 
man who was famous in the early history of New 
England. 

MARJORIE STONEMAN. 


COLLEGE ACROSTIC. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the initials will spell the name of a college, and 
the finals, the college color. 

CRoss-worDs: 1. Wide and general destruction. 
2. Detest. 3. A Jewish title of respect. 4. Poison. 
5. Otherwise called. 6. A masculine name. 7. An 
evil spirit. 

EDMUND P. SHAW. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1. A collection of maps. 2. In that place. 3. To 
gain knowledge. 4. A rich figured fabric. , Discern- 
ment. MILDRED HOOD (League Member). 


AMPUTATIONS. 


WHEN the following sixteen words have been rightly 
beheaded and curtailed, a four-line stanza will remain. 

1. Doubly behead and doubly curtail pangs, and have 
apronoun. 2. Doubly behead and doubly curtail u 
roar, and leave a verb. 3. Doubly behead and doubly 
curtail adapted, and leave upright. 4. Doubly behead 
and doubly curtail narrow cracks, and leave within. 5. 
Doubly behead and doubly curtail disagreeable to look 
at, and leave a spectacle. 6. Doubly behead and doubly 
curtail to desert, and leave a conjunction. 7. Doubly 
behead and doubly curtail aodinah and leave unfaded. 
8. Doubly behead and doubly curtail burnt with a hot 
iron, and leave a conjunction, 9. Doubly behead and 
doubly curtail gave new life to, and leave modern. 10. 
Doubly behead and doubly curtail not found out, and 
leave to disclose. 11. Doubly behead and doubly cur- 
tail puckers, and leave a common little article. 12. 
Doubly behead and doubly curtail unfortunately, and 
leave meter. 13. Doubly behead and doubly curtail 
calumny, and leave a conjunction. 14. Doubly behead 
and doubly curtail that which causes solution, and leave 
to guess. 15. Doubly behead and doubly curtail an 
amusing drama, and leave a pronoun. 16. Doubly be- 
head and doubly curtail taken to pieces, and leave to 
achieve. ADDIE S. COLLOM. 
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Drawn for ST. NICHOLAS by Walter J. 


‘BUT HE GOT AWAY!” 


Biggs. 
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